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DRAMATIC STRUCTURE IN CEXOV'S UNCLE VANJA 





By Philip Bordinat 


Miami University 


Anton Cexov’s Uncle Vanja has often been criticized 





as being aimless, implying a lack of sound dramatic struc- 
ture. Yet the play confounds these formalist critics by con- 
tinuing to be successful on the stage. My view is that the 
play is built on a rigid structural framework and that the 
play does possess specific direction. 

Cexov was certainly conscious of the need for a basic 
framework for his plays. The following statement from one 
of his letters indicates his realization of the importance of 
climax in a play: 


The first act can go as long as an hour, but the 
others must not take longer than thirty minutes. 
The climax of the play must occur in the third act, 
but a must not be too big a climax to kill the fourth 
act. 


In addition to Cexov’s concern with climax, this passage 
suggests his interest in proportion. Yet this passage, 
though it suggests a consciousness of some of the structural 
problems of the playwright, tells us little about Uncle Van- 
ja. It is in the examination of the play in the light of some 
of the basic rules for constructing a play that the structure 
becomes clear. We can see then that there is an aim and 
that Uncle Vanja adheres to the conventional structural pat- 
tern of exposition, dramatic incident, rising action (through 
a series of complications), climax, and resolution. 

For these formal qualities to become evident, however, 
the reader must accept a unique idea of protagonist in Un- 
cle Vanja. The suggestion is here advanced that there is 
no single protagonist in the play; rather the protagonist is 
“the individual.” Thus, the protagonist is no one character 
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196 The Slavic and East European Journal 
throughout the play, but eachcharacter during thetime when 
he is attempting to find some value in Cexov'’s Russian 
“wasteland.” In other words, the protagonist is “the indi- 
vidual” in the abstract. 

The question may be raised at this point: “But what 
about Vanja? Surely he is the protagonist.” It is true that 
Vanja is on stage for a major portion of the play; it is also 
true that, when he is not on stage, he is often kept before 
us through the conversations of the other characters. On 
the other hand, there are extended periods when the audi- 
ence is far more concerned with the fate of Astrov, Elena, 
or Sonja than they are with Vanja. It is a rule of the drama 
that the fate of the central character should always be para- 
mount in the minds of the audience. Such is not the case in 
our reactions to Vanja nor to any other single character in 
the play. Rather we are concerned with the series of bids 
by “the individual,” whichever character it might be, for 
some kind of value or happiness in the provincial Russian 
“wasteland” that Cexov pictures for us. 

It is well to remember that Uncle Vanja is a revision 
of his early, less controlled play, The Wood Demon.*? Ce- 











xov, in his revision, supports the idea of no single protago- 
nist by, in a sense, leveling the characters relative to their 


respective interest value for an audience. The fact that the 


name of the play was changed from The Wood Demon, which 





refers to XruStov, Doctor Astrov’s counterpart, to Uncle 
Vanja reflects such a change of thinking on the part of the 
playwright. Consistent with this change of thinking is the 
omission of Egor Vojnickij’s (Vanja in Uncle Vanja) sui- 
cide. Thus Vanja is carried through to the final curtain. 
Furthermore, in Uncle Vanja Cexov makes Sonja much 
more appealing and Elena more cowardly than either was in 
The Wood Demon. All of these changes suggest that Cexov 
was bringing these characters to the level of protagonist, 
thus enabling each to be “the individual” during a part of 
the play. 

Let us now consider dramatic structure. A basic 
structure test that is often applied by playwrights to a new 
play idea is that of the fighting triad. Samuel Seldon de- 
scribes the fighting triad in this way: 








Nearly all successful plays are built around a 
triad so arranged as to imply a conflict. 
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PRINCIPAL FORCE OPPOSING FORCE DECIDING AGENT 


The Principal Force is that driving desire of the 
central character which motivates the action. It 
is his desire for an object or person, or for a 
change of condition. The Opposing Force is the 
desire of someone else—a rival, foe, or other 
inimical presence—to block the fulfillment of the 
first character’s want. And the Deciding Agent is 
that thing which finally turns the course of the con- 
flict to the advantage of the first or the second 
force. The age-old plot involving two men and a 
girl is a perfect example of the triad. 


Principal Force Opposing Force Deciding Agent 


The desire of The desire of The mind of the 
the man for the the rival for girl.? 
girl. the same girl. 


If the fighting triad is applied to Uncle Vanja with Vanja or 
any single character as the central character, the term 
principal could hardly be used because there are similar 
forces in the other characters which often occupy audience 
interest for significant periods of the play. On the other 
hand, if “the individual” is considered as the central char- 
acter, the triad applies. 


Principal Force Opposing Force Deciding Agent 


The individual’s The Provincial The overpower- 

desire for happi- Russian “waste- ing quality of the 

ness. land.” Russian “waste- 
land.” 


Through the use of “the individual” as protagonist, the 
playwright avoided the impossible task of having to create 
an all-encompassing, everyman character to give his play 
universal significance. Instead, he achieved this appeal 
through four characters. Two are men, one a doctor and 
the other a gentleman farmer; and two are women, one 
married, physically beautiful and spiritually ugly and the 
other unmarried, physically unattractive and spiritually 
beautiful. However, though the introduction of “the indi- 
vidual” as protagonist simplified one problem it intensified 
another, the problem of exposition. 

The major exposition of any play is difficult; but in Un- 
cle Vanja, in addition to the usual details of time, place, _ 
and situation, four major characters had to be developed in 
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enough detail to make each one of them of central interest 
to an audience during that portion of the play in which he 
would represent “the individual.”* In a sense it was the 
problem of introducing four protagonists. In accomplishing 
this huge task, Cexov violated a number of fundamental 
rules; yet the results are rewarding. In the opening scene 
of the play, Cexov violated a cardinal rule of dramatic ex- 
position in that he introduced two characters who both know 


all of the information that must be imparted to the audience, 


Thus the questions which Doctor Astrov puts to Marina, the 
nurse, are unnatural in that he already knows the answers 
to them: 


MARINA [pours out a glass of tea]. Here, drink it 
dearie. 


ASTROV [reluctantly accepting the glass]. I don't 
feel like it somehow. 


MARINA. Perhaps you'd like a drop of vodka? 


ASTROV. No. I don’t drink vodka every day. It's 
too close anyway. [A pause.] By the way, 
Nanny, how many years is it we’ve known each 


other ? 

MARINA [pondering]. How many? The Lord help 
my memory.... You came to live around , 
here ... well, when was it?... Sonetka’s 


mother, Vera Petrovna, was still living then. 
You came to use for two winters when she was 
alive .... That means that at least eleven 
years have gone by .... [After a monent’s 
thought.] Maybe more .... 


ASTROV. Have I changed a lot since then? 


MARINA. Yes, alot. You were young and hand- 
some then, but you've aged now. And you're 
not as good looking as you were. There's an- 
other thing too—you take a drop of vodka now 
and again. 


(I, 93.)° 


At this point, Astrov takes up the story and proceeds to 


give an extended answer to his own question. In most plays, 


having a major character put two such contrived questions 
about himself to another character and then having him 


launch into an extended, inadequately motivated self—analy- f 


sis in answer to his own question would be the worst kind 
of dramaturgy. However, in Uncle Vanja, Gexov’'s 
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violation of convention seems to fit into context, in that he 
was attempting to create an atmosphere of boredom in 
which people act without reason. Here people talk about 
the past because there is little meaning in the present or 
hope for the future; there is only the past when there was 
still hope for a good life. 

The entrance of Uncle Vanja illustrates another break 
with dramatic convention, for there is absolutely no prepa- 
ration for his entrance. He simply appears, yawning, upon 
the stage, having just awakened from anap. Then, in an- 
swer to the question “Had a good sleep?” he proceeds to 
given an extended treatment of the upset in his living rou- 
tine since the Professor and his wife came to live with 
them, thus for the first time mentioning the dramatic inci- 
dent. The effect of this speech on the audience is much 
like the feeling produced on an individual who has politely 
asked another “How are you?” and is forced to listen to an 
extended analysis of that person’s medical history. The in- 
formation is hardly interesting in itself, but the surprise 
of the reply holds the audience. In both cases, we have a 
bore; yet we are compelled to listen. Vanja’s speech, in 
addition to accentuating the utter boredom of the situation, 
initiates the preparation for the entrance of Professor Se- 
rebrjakov and his wife, Elena. 

A brief discussion of the Professor's upsetting habits 
precedes his and Elena’s entrance. The entrance seems to 
come too soon, for we have learned nothing about Elena. 
The audience can only assume that she is the right age and 
type for the Professor. Cexov outraged dramatic conven- 
tion in getting them on stage, for he had the couple enter 
with Sonja and Telegin. Vanja (Vojnickij) draws the atten- 
tion of the audience to the entrance when he says: 


VOJNICKIJ. They're coming, they're coming! 
Don't fuss! 


[Voices are heard. SEREBRJAKOV, ELENA 
ANDREEVNA, SONJA, and TELEGIN approach 
from the farther part of the garden, returning 
from their walk. 


SEREBRJAKOV. It was beautiful, beautiful! . 
Wonderful scenery! 


TELEGIN. Yes, Your Excellency, the views are 
remarkable. 
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SONJA. To-morrow we'll go to the plantation, 
Papa. Would you like to? 


VOJNICKIJ. Tea’s ready, my friends! 


SEREBRJAKOV. My friends, will you be good 
enough to send my tea to my study? I've 
something more I must do to-day. 


SONJA. I'm sure you will like it at the plantation. 


[ELENA ANDREEVNA, SEREBRJAKOV, and 
SONJA go into the house. TELEGIN goes to 
the table and sits down beside MARINA.] 


VOJNICKIJ. It’s hot and close, but our great man 
of learning has got his overcoat and goloshes 
on, and he’s carrying his umbrella and gloves. 


ASTROV. He’s obviously taking care of himself. 
(I, 95-96.) 


This apparently premature entrance seems to serve the 
function of a preview, for three important characters mere- 
ly pass through. Yet, the brief conversation identifies 
Professor Serebrjakov and his daughter, Sonja, while Te- 
legin stops on stage to contribute to the ensuing discussion. | 
Elena crosses the stage and exits. Yet, with Sonja identi- | 
fied through her reference to “Papa,” the audience would 
realize that the other woman is Elena, the Professor's 
wife. This realization would come as a shock to the audi- 
ence, for she is much too young for the Professor, and she 
is beautiful. Audience curiosity regarding Elena would be 
aroused at this point, and Vanja’s comments would accentu- 
ate this curiosity: 








VOJNICKIJ. But how lovely she is! How lovely! 
I’ve never seen a more beautiful woman in all 
my life. 


Then he adds: 










Her eyes ... a wonderful woman! (I, 96.) 


These two utterances by Vanja would create a desire in the 
audience to have another look at the woman, seen only 
briefly, who could motivate such comments. 

The four characters representing “the individual,” or 
the protagonist, have been presented to the audience during 
the first quarter of the first act. The remainder of the ex- 
position consists of dialogues which elaborate on these 
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characters and on the antagonist, Serebrjakov. Some of 
these speeches are long and often about the speaker, him- 
self. Here again Cexov reinforced the utter boredom and 
hopelessness of the situation, for the boring situation is 
often characterized by people talking at length about them- 
selves and what they might have been. The following 
speech by Vanja is typical: 


Oh, yes! I used to be an inspiring personality 
who never inspired anybody! ... [A pause. 

I used to be an inspiring personality!... You 
could hardly have made a more wounding joke! 
I’m forty-seven now. Up to a year ago I tried 
deliberately to pull the wool over my eyes— 
just as you do yourself with the aid of all your 
pedantic rubbish—so that I shouldn't see the 
realities of life ... and I thought I was doing 
the right thing. But now—if you only knew! 

I lie awake, night after night, in sheer vexa- 
tion and anger—that I let time slip by so 
stupidly during the years when I could have 
had all the things from which my age now cuts 
me off. (I, 100-101.) 


Reflected here is both the boredom and the hopelessness of 
Vanja’s and, for that matter, the provincial Russian’s situa- 


gested when Astrov comments on wanton waste, later in 
the first act: 


You can burn turf in your stoves and build your 
barns out of stones.... Well, I would consent 
to cutting wood when people really need it, but 
why destroy the forests? The Russian forests 
are literally groaning under the axe, millions 
of trees are being destroyed, the homes of 
animals and birds are being laid waste, the 
rivers are getting shallow and drying up, won- 
derful scenery is disappearing for ever—and 
all this is happening just because people are 
too lazy and stupid to stoop down and pick up 
the fuel from the ground. [To Elena.] Isn't 

it so, Madam? Anyone who can burn up all 
that beauty in a stove, who can destroy some- 
thing that we cannot create, must be a barbar- 
ian incapable of reason. Man is endowed with 
reason and creative power so that he can in- 
crease what has been given him, but up to the 
present he’s been destroying and not creating. 
There are fewer and fewer forests, the rivers 
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are drying up, the wild creatures are almost 
exterminated, the climate is being ruined, and 
the land is getting poorer and more hideous 
every day. (I, 103-104.) 


Here we have a Russian “wasteland” characterized by bore- 
dom, hopelessness, destruction, and lack of creativity. 
The intellectual sterility is evidenced by the Professor who 
is described as “a dull old stick, a sort of scholarly dried 
fish.” The reference to dryness is significant in this and 
in the reference to “the rivers ... getting shallow and dry- 
ing up...” in the above quotation. Both augment the im- 
pression of a “wasteland.” 

Thus Cexov effectively acquainted the audience with the 
major characters, the mood, the setting, and the dramatic 
incident of the play.® It is true that he violated certain 
dramatic conventions, but he seems to have gained rather 
than lost from these violations. 

Early in the first act, Cexov began to develop suspense, 
according to the fighting triad, through three dramatic sit- 
uations each involving an attempt by “the individual” to find 
a measure of happiness in the provincial Russian milieu. 
The three situations are as follows: 

1. The attempt of Vanja to secure the love of Elena. 

2. The attempt of Astrov to secure the love of Elena. 

3. The attempt of Sonja to secure the love of Astrov. 
Each of these situations holds our attention for a part of the 
play, but no one of them dominates throughout. 

The first hint we have of Vanja’s desire for Elena oc- 
curs early in the first act when he comments on her loveli- 
ness as she is leaving the stage for the first time.’ The 
situation is finally resolved in the fourth act. Coming be- 
tween these passages are three other scenes involving Va- 
nja and Elena, one in each of the first three acts. Each of 
these scenes ends in complete frustration for Vanja. The 
scene at the end of the first act is typical: 


ELENA. ... Perhaps, Ivan Petrovich, you and I 
are such good friends just because we both are 
such tiresome and boring people. Tiresome! 
Don't look at me like that, I don't like it! 


VOJNICKIJ. How else can I look at you if I love 
you? You are my happiness, my life, my 

youth! I know the chances of your returning 

my feelings are negligible, just zero—but I 
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don't want anything—only let me look at you 
and hear your voice.... 


ELENA. Hush, they might hear you! [They go in- 
to the house. ] 


VOJNICKIJ. [following her]. Let me talk of my 
love, don’t drive me away—that in itself will 
be such great happiness to me.... 


ELENA. This is torture.... 
(I, 105-106.) 


The suspense generated during a scene of this kind is con- 
siderable. The same may be said of the scenes between 
Astrov and Elena. 

The Astrov-Elena situation develops possibly more 
suspense than the Vanja-Elena situation because the char- 
acters are attracted to each other. Once more Cexov ini- 
tiated suspense by a subtle hint when Elena says to Vanja 


The doctor has a tired, sensitive face. An in- 
teresting face. Sonja is obviously attracted by 
him; she’s in love with him, and I understand 
her feelings. He's visited the house three 
times since I’ve been here, but I'm shy and I 
haven't once had a proper talk with him or been 
nice to him. He must have thought me bad- 
tempered. (I, 105.) 


In the second act, Astrov describes Elena as “an excep- 
tionally attractive woman!” (II, 113.) Later in the act, he 
says to Sonja: 





What still does affect me is beauty. I can't 
remain indifferent to that. I believe that if 
Elena Andreevna wanted to, for instance, 

she could turn my head in a day.... But 
that’s not love, of course, that’s not affection. 
(II, 118). 


Shortly after this speech, Astrov and Elena are bracketed 
together. Sonja says to Elena: 


Tell me honestly, as a friend.... Are you 
happy ? 
ELENA. No. 


SONJA. I knew that. 















One more question. Tell 
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me frankly— wouldn't you have liked your hus- 
band to be young ? 


ELENA. What a little girl you are still! Of 
course I should. [Laughs.] Well, ask me 
something else, do.... 


SONJA. Do you like the doctor? 
ELENA. Yes, very much. 
(II, 120.) 


Then Elena speaks at length in praise of Astrov. Finally, 
the preparation for the big scene between Astrov and Elena 
is complete. The lines immediately preceding the scene 
reflect the playwright’s skill in bringing his audience up to 
a high level of expectation. Elena soliloquizes first about 
Sonja, and then she continues about Astrov: 


... To fall under the fascination of a man like 
that, to forget oneself.... I believe I'ma 
little attracted myself.... Yes, I'm bored 
when he’s not about, and here I am smiling 
when I think of him.... Uncle Vanja here 
says I have a mermaid’s blood in my veins, 
“Let yourself go for once in your life.” ... 
Well, perhaps that’s what I ought to do.... 

To fly away, free as a bird, away from all of 
you, from your sleepy faces and talk, to for- 
get that you exist at all— everyone of you!... 
But I’m too timid and shy.... My conscience 
would torment me to distraction.... He comes 
here every day.... I can guess why he comes 
and already I feel guilty.... I want to fall on 
my knees before Sonja, to ask her forgiveness 
and cry.... (III, 126-127.) 


At this moment, when Elena’s mind is full of her feelings 
for Astrov, he shocks her from her thoughts: 


ASTROV [comes in with chart]. Good-day to you! 
[Shakes hands.] You wanted to see my artis- 
tic handiwork ? (III, 127.) 


From this point, Cexov increases the suspense by having 

Astrov bore her with talk about the maps of his reforesta- 
tion projects. Then, when she admits to being bored, the 
playwright once more delayed the intimate scene that must 


come by shifting the conversation to Sonja’s love for Astrov. 


Finally, he shifted the discussion to their own relationship: 
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ASTROV. ... There's only one thing I don’t un- 
derstand: why did you have to have this in- 
terrogation? [Looks into her eyes and shakes 
his finger at her.] You're a sly one! 


ELENA. What does that mean? 


ASTROV [laughs]. Sly! Suppose Sonja is suffer- 
ing— I’m prepared to think it probable— but 
what was the purpose of this cross—examina- 
tion? [Preventing her from speaking, with 
animation.] Please don't try to look aston- 
ished. You know perfectly well why I come 
her every day.... Why, and on whose account 
—you know very well indeed. You charming 
bird of prey, don't look at me like that, I’m a 
wise old sparrow.... 


ELENA [perplexed]. Bird of prey! I don't under- 
stand at all! 


ASTROV. A beautiful, fluffy weasel.... You 
must have a victim! Here I’ve been doing 
nothing for a whole month. I’ve dropped every- 
thing, I seek you out hungrily—and you are 
awfully pleased about it, awfully.... Well, 
what am Ito say? I’m conquered, but you 
knew that without an interrogation! [Crossing 
his arms and bowing his head.] I submit. 
Here Iam, devour me! 


ELENA. Have you gone out of your mind? 
ASTROV [laughts sardonically]. You are coy.... 


ELENA, Oh, I’m not so bad, or so mean as you 
Tt On my word of honour! [Tries to go 
out. 


(III, 130-131.) 


In spite of Astrov’s persistence, Elena continues to resist 
him. Thus Elena’s lack of courage, which keeps her from 
defying convention, forces Astrov back into the utter bore- 
dom of his life as a country doctor and dooms her to the 
boredom of her marriage with the Professor. Their bids 
for happiness are frustrated. 

Sonja’s attempt at happiness with Astrov is also frus- 
trated. The doctor, who despite his submission to his en- 
vironment could react to the superficial beauty of Elena, 
is dulled to the point of being incapable of reaction to the 
less obvious but more substantial beauty of Sonja. Cexov 
made this situation more poignant by having Sonja confess 
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her love for Astrov to Elena, who in turn acts as an unsuc- 
cessful emissary to Astrov. Cexov here achieved added 
suspense, for the audience is concerned not only with 
Astrov’s reaction to Elena’s mission but also with Sonja’s 
reaction to the disappointing news. Here is one of the most 
emotionally moving scenes in the play, for the playwright 
arranged to have Sonja learn the unhappy news at the Pro- 
fessor’s meeting. Thus she must suffer while in the group 
rather than alone: 


SEREBRJAKOV. But where are the others? I 
don’t like this house. It’s like a sort of laby- 
rinth. Twenty-six enormous rooms, people 
wander off in all directions, and there’s no 
finding anyone. [Rings.] Ask Mar'ja Vasil'ev- 
na and Elena Andreevna to come here! 

ELENA, I’m here. 

SEREBRJAKOV. Please sit down, my friends. 


SONJA [going up to ELENA, impatiently]. What 
did he say? 


ELENA. I'll tell you later. 


SONJA. You're trembling? You're upset? [Looks 
searchingly into her face.] I understand.... 
He said he wouldn't be coming her any more 
...yes? [A pause.] Tell me: yes? [ELENA 
nods her head.] 

SEREBRJAKOV. [to TELEGIN]. One can put up 

with ill health, after all. But what I can't 
stomach is the whole pattern of life in the 
country. I feel as if I had been cast off the 
earth on to some strange planet. Do sit down, 
friends, please! Sonja! 
[SONJA does not hear him; she stands and 
hangs her head sadly.] Sonja! [A pause.] 
She doesn't hear. [To MARINA.] You sit 
down too, Nanny. 


(III, 132-133.) 


At this point, shortly before the climax of his play, Cexov 
introduced a flash of humor. The Professor facetiously in- 
forms the group that “the Inspector General is coming.” 
This attempt at humor, coming while the audience is still 
reacting to Sonja’s suffering and contrasting with the mood 
pervading the theater at the moment, helps to emphasize 
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Sonja’s suffering. The laugh evoked is a cruel trespass up- 
on Sonja in her grief. 

The Professor's proposal brings our attention back to 
Vanja and, therefore, justifies the name of the play. The 
Professor, in an effort to escape completely from the dis- 
couraging provincial atmosphere by selling this Russian 
country estate, endangers the material security of Vanja 
and Sonja. Furthermore, there is the danger of Vanja's 
having Elena drift completely out of his life. This danger, 
however, relates only to the first of the three dramatic sit- 
uations mentioned earlier in the discussion. Yet, the Pro- 
fessor’s proposal is a threat to “the individual” in each of 
the other two dramatic situations, as well; for Elena would 
also be removed from Astrov’'s life; and Astrov, without a 
place to visit, would be removed from Sonja’s life. Further- 
more, Astrov would have no escape from his day to day 
routine and, as a result, no one with whom to discuss his 
theories of lost opportunity. However, it is Vanja who pro- 
tests indignantly and then accuses the Professor of ruining 
him: 

I willnot be silent! [Barring SEREBRJAKOV'S 

way.| Wait, I haven't finished yet! You've 

ruined my life! I haven't lived. I have not 

lived! Thanks to you I’ve destroyed, I've an- 

nihilated the best years of my life! You've 

been my worst enemy!... My life is ruined! 

I have talent, courage, intelligence.... IfI 

had had a normal life, I might have been a 

Schopenhauer, a Dostoevskij.... Oh, I’m 

talking rubbish!... I’m going out of my mind. 

.-.» Mother, I’m in despair! Mother! (III, 

136-137.) 
Yet, in his protest, Vanja is outlining not only his own lost 
opportunities but those of “the individual”"— Sonja, Astrov, 
Elena, and even the Professor—all whose hopes are 
crushed in the Russian provinces. The climax, which fol- 
lows immediately with Vanja’s abortive attempt to shoot his 
“worst enemy,” symbolically reflects the frustration of 
“the individual,” his inability to carry through to comple- 
tion any plan requiring decisive action, 

In the final act, Cexov resolved each of the three dra- 
matic situations in a way that shut out hope for value or 
happiness for “the individual.” First, Astrov and Elena 

Say good-bye forever: 
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ASTROV. It is strange somehow.... Here we've 
known one another, and all at once for some 
reason ... we shall never see each other 
again. That's the way with everything in this 
world.... While there’s no one here—before 
Uncle Vanja comes in with a bunch of flowers, 
allow me ... to kiss you... good-by.... 
Yes? [Kisses her on the cheek.] There... 
that’s fine. 


ELENA. I wish you every happiness... [Looks 
around.] Well, here goes—for once in my 
life! [Embraces him impulsively, and both at 
once quickly step back from each other.] I 
must be off. 


ASTROV. Go as soon as you can. If the horses 
are ready, you'd better be off! 


ELENA. I think someone's coming. [Both listen.] 
ASTROV. Finita! 
(IV, 146-147.) 


Following this exchange, Vanja bids farewell to Elena: 


VOJNICKIJ [warmly kisses ELENA'S hand.] Good- 
bye.... Forgive me.... We shall never see 
one another again. 


ELENA [moved]. Good-bye, dear Ivan Petrovich. 
[Kisses him on the head and goes out.] 


(IV, 147-148.) 





Finally, Sonja and Astrov part: 


SONJA. When shall we see you again? 


ASTROV. Not before next summer, I expect. 
Hardly in the winter.... Naturally, if any- 
thing happens you'll let me know and I'll come. 
[Shakes hands with them.] Thank you for your 
hospitality, your kindness ... for everything, 
in fact. |Goes to the nurse and kisses her on 
the head.] Good-bye, old woman! 













MARINA. So you're going before you've had tea? 
ASTROV. I don’t want any, Nurse. 

MARINA. Perhaps you'll have a drop of vodka? 
ASTROV [irresolutely]. Perhaps.... 

(IV, 149.) 
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Gexov quickly resolved the three dramatic situations and, 

at the same time, brought his play back to the point where 
it opened, that is with Marina’s offering Astrov “a drop of 
vodka.” It is as if nothing has happened; yet something has 
happened. “The individual,” represented by Vanja, Astrov, 
Sonja, and Elena, has been defeated; nor is there hope for 
“the individual,” whether it be Elena committed to a life 

of boredom with the Professor or the others doomed to the 
unrelieved lethargy of the Russian provinces. Astrov has 
already spoken the epitaph: 


The people who come a hundred years or a 
couple of hundred years after us and despise 
us for having lived in so stupid and tasteless 
a fashion— perhaps they'll find a way to be 
happy.... As for us.... There's only one 
hope for you and me.... The hope that when 
we're at rest in our graves we may see visions 
— perhaps even pleasant ones. [With a sigh.] 
Yes, my friend! In the whole of this province 
there have only been two decent, cultured 
people—you and I. But ten years of this con- 
temptible routine, this trivial provincial life 
has swallowed us up, poisoned our blood with 
its putrid vapours, until now we've become 
just as petty as all the rest. (IV, 143.) 


Cexov has, in Uncle Vanja, written a play that obeys the 
rules of dramatic construction if the reader will accept the 
idea of the protagonist's being “the individual.” Without 

the idea of “the individual” in Uncle Vanja, our interest 
shifts from one character to another in a way that implies 
not a single motivating force, but a separate force for each 
of the three important dramatic situations in the play. 

Thus, these three situations seem unrelated dramatically. 
However, when “the individual” is accepted, the “individu- 
al’s” desire for happiness becomes the central motivating 
force in the play. At this point it can be seen that the three 
important dramatic situations are related dramatically to 
each other; and the structural framework of exposition, 
dramatic incident, rising action, climax, and resolution be- 
comes clear. 
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Notes 


1. David Magarshack, Chekhov the Dramatist (New 
York, 1952), p. 46. 


Z. The Wood Demon was completed in October 1889 
and first produced on December 27 of the same year. Un- 
cle Vanja was completed before the end of 1896 and first 
produced on September 30, 1899. Cexov achieved far 
greater economy and polish in Uncle Vanja than he had in 
The Wood Demon. In characterization, for example, he 
secured greater concentration by cutting the number of 
characters from thirteen in The Wood Demon to nine in Un- 
cle Vanja. 

3. Samuel Seldon, An Introduction to Playwriting 
(New York, 1946), p. 41. 


4. In 1900 Cexov was faced with a similar problem of 
exposition in Three Sisters. He says in a letter to Gorky, 
dated October 16, 1900, “It has been very difficult to write 
Three Sisters. Three heroines, you see, each a separate 
type and all the daughters of a general.” See Constance 
Garnett, tr., Letters of Anton Chekhov (New York, 1920), 
p. 400. 


























5. All quotations from Uncle Vanja have beentaken from 
Elisaveta Fen, tr., The Seagull and other Plays (London: Pen- 
quin Classics, 1954), and the transliterations normalized. 





6. The dramatic incident is the entrance of Professor 
Serebrjakov and his wife, Elena. The impact of the Pro- 
fessor and Elena upon the several protagonists of the play 
causes each of these protagonists to make one last attempt 
to find happiness. The suspense of the play depends upon 
audience concern as to the outcome of these attempts. 


7. See page 200. 
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DOSTOEVSKIJ'S CZECH REPUTATION 


By John Fizer 


University of Notre Dame 


I 
Jn- 
Probably none of the Slavic peoples have nourished 

such a deep admiration of, and leaning toward, Russia and 

her culture as the Czechs. Russia was constantly looked up- 
of on as an inexhaustable reservoir of thetrue Slavic values 
,, and above all as the only potential power capable of protect- 
te ing the Slavic world from non-Slavic expansion. This attitude 
e toward Russia, of course, was not devoid of certain com- 

pensatory motivation. Being perpetually threatened by their 
. militant neighbor, the Czechs either tried to exaggerate 

their capacities or toconsiderthemselves an organic part of 
— the great Slavic family of nations. Therefore it is safe to 
ail say that even the scandalous forgery of the so-called “Kra- 

levohradsky and Zelenohorsky” manuscripts resulted from 
es the same compensatory motivation. Hanka and Linda, pro- 
y ducers of those manuscripts, painfully feeling the inferior 


ot position of their homeland, decided to establish by means of 
forgery some sort of balance between Czechs and Germans. 
It seems that even the Czech brand of Panslavism (Kollar, 
Safarik, etc.), to a great extent, wasa defensive mechanism, 
behind which lurked a strong feeling of an inferiority com- 
plex. This conscious awareness of their weakness on the 
one hand and a deeply rooted faith in Russia was explicitly 
expressed in Svatopluk Cech’s Slavia: 





. on slab¥, maly 
Jak chudd v¥spa v mofi cizoty 
JeZ po stalet{i bufe nam se vA4li 
Nerovny zdpas plny lopoty! 
P¥es ostrivek ten statetné se brani 
a zlat¥ch klasi mnohoslibné vlani 
jiZ odmenuje pracovniké pili 
KdyZ ramé klesa to na& pohled sili 
na bratré krevnich valny, mocny Fad 
a nérod tvaj jak titan mezi nimi. 
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In such an atmosphere one would expect a wide imita- 
tion of Russian literature, and its influence on the Czech 
writers. Such, however, was not the case. In spite of the 
tremendous enthusiams for Russia and her political im- 
portance for Bohemia, Russian literature for a long time 
continued to occupy a secondary place among imported lit- 
eratures in Bohemia. Paradoxically, Czech literary men 
“were more interested in Goethe and Schiller than PuSkin 
and Lermontov; J. Herben in 1885 even intended to publish 
a special literary magazine which would bring to Bohemia 
the knowledge of the foreign world and especially the know- 
ledge of German realism.”! J. Vrchlicky, a prominent 
literary figure in Bohemia, was deeply offended by the Rus- 
sian dramatic art which was presented at the “People’s 
Theater” at Prague. The audience which attended these 
theatrical performances, in his judgment, hada “wild 
taste.” J. Thomayer, another Czech literary and intellec- 
tual figure of the eighties, “could not be on friendly terms 
with the frozen mood of the works of Dostoevskij, Gar3in, 
ReSetnikov, and other Russian writers.”* 

However, one should not consider this negative atti- 
tude toward Russian literature as something peculiarly and 
exclusively Czech. In fact, it was not Czech at all. Be- 
cause of their frequently uncritical borrowing of Western 
views, Czech writers looked at Russian literature through 
the glasses of French and German critics. 

Progressively, however, the growing dissatisfaction 
with French naturalism, the “scientific novel” and its bor- 
ing accumulation of facts and documents, the hopeless pes- 
simism in France and Germany, brought changes to the 
Czech literary world. It was especially the younger gener- 
ation which turned away from Western literary obduracy 
and began to search for a deeper formulation of life. The 
voice of F. X. Salda, a leading Czech critic, was very 
typical of that young generation. In his small article, 
“TeZka kniha” (Difficult Book), he wrote as follows: 


Against this indifference which spreads liberalism, 
against this apathy which spreads dilettantism, 
against all consequences of the materialistic de- 
terminism and evolutionism, there is rising a new 
militant movement which is spreading out from 
the East. I don’t want to and cannot analyse this 
trend here, neither do I want to point out the 
names of its protagonists in Germany, France, 





us- 
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and England. It is enough to remark that the Rus- 
sian writers Tolstoj and Dostoevskij— and indirect- 
ly, although no less profoundly, Turgenev—are 

the source from which these ideas are springing 
forth.? 


Czech authors and Czech readers finally conceived of 
Russian literature as something more than a mere descrip- 
tion of external facts—as something containing moral and 
religious importance. This change from indifference to 
an emphatic interest brought immediate results. Thus in 
1886 Svétozor brought out Durbik’s article, entitled “Suc- 
cesses of Russian Literature in Western Europe”; in 1887 
Cas, Pupin’s article “Russian Novel Abroad,”; 1889 
Athenaeum, Vogiié’s article “Concerning Russian Real- 
ism,” etc. These and subsequent articles, however, indi- 
cate that Bohemia still continued to look for critical views 
about Russian literature in the West rather than in Russia 
herself. Soon the increasing popularity of Russian litera- 
ture in Bohemia resulted in the establishment of the Czech- 
Russian Publishing Company, which from 1888 to 1929 was 
the main supplier of Russian literary works. At the very 
onset of its existance it published seven volumes of Tolstoj, 
one volume of Turgenev’s selected tales, and Dostoevskij’s 
Notes from the Dead House. In 1887 a new publishing 
company emerged under the name of Roman's Publishing 
Co. (Romanova knihovna), and in 1909 the Publishing 
Company of Slavic Authors (Knihovna slovansk¥ch autord). 
All three of these publishing houses highly enriched the 
Russian reading material in Bohemia. Moreover, many 
Czech writers and intellectuals went to Russia and sent 
home direct reports of their impression and observations 
(e.g., P. Durbik, J. Hruby, V. Mr&tik, K. Stepanek). 

Many of them, however, being unfavorably impressed by 
the practices of the tsarist autocratism, changed their 
idealized and unrealistic attitude toward Russia. Probably 
the most conspicuous example of such a change was Karel 
Havlitek Borovsky. They understood that the concept of 
one Russia was a myth, that there were two Russias: one 
oppressed and one oppressing. 











II 


Fedor M. Dostoevskij, like practically all other 
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Russian immortals of the nineteenth century, remained un- 
known to many Czechs almost until his death in 1881. The 
first Czech encylopedia, that of Riger (1870), did not even 
mention his name, in spite of the fact that some of his 
works at that time had already been translated into several 
European languages and were probably also known in Bo- 
hemia. The appearance of Crime and Punishment and 
The Idiot was also mentioned and commented upon by a 
leading C Czech literary magazine of the time.* Dostoev- 
skij's death was the turning point. In almost all Czech 
magazines and newspapers there were extensive descrip- 
tions of his life and his literary accomplishments. Those 
Czechs who were in Russia at that time reported about the 
general mourning of the Russian people. The most pro- 
found and impressive report was that of Jan Hruby. After 
a detailed description of Dostoevskij’s works and his trag- 
ic life, he wrote: 


Today I entered the room where his coffin lies. 

A crowd of young people, mostly students, does 
not cease to come and leave through the narrow 
entrance of the house located on the corner of the 
Kuzneckaja and Jamskaja streets. I entered the 
room. Parquet flooring without rugs; simple 
walls and furniture. Amid this simplicity a sim- 
ple catafalque with the coffin covered with wreaths. 
In the saint corner, beneath the Kazan Virgin 
Mary, rests on the pillow‘this head which for half 
a century gave refuge to so many divine ideas. A 
high but not broad forehead, similar to that which 
Shakespeare is drawn with, shines pale amid the 
green and living flowers. The light of the wax 
candle, burning before the ikon, falls on his fore- 
head and prolongs the shadow of his deeply set 
and closed eyes. His dark moustache falls on his 
chest where among the leaves, covered with flow- 
ers, rests his cold hand which his pen not long 
ago fell out of. Now in this hand glitters a golden 
cross. Prisoner from Siberia ... I kissed this 
hand and departed. Somebody took my arm po- 
litely. A little blond girl gave me as a memento 
a twig of hyacinth, the same hyacinth which was 
in the hands of an immortal. Yes, this is all the 
wealth which remained after Dostoevskij: two 
children and a wife.® 


This description, and similar ones of Dostoevskij's 
death turned out to be an impetus for reading and study of 
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his works. Soon Dostoevskij became one of the most widely 
read foreign authors. In 1882 H. Majsner translated his 
Netotka Nezvanova; in 1884 J. Mik, Notes from the Dead 
House; in 1887 V. Mr&Stik, About Children (an extract from 
The Diary of a Writer); in 1888 the same author, Insulted 
and Injured; in the same year H. Kotik, Uncle’s Dream, etc. 
Almost all these translations contained prefatory accounts 

of Dostoevskij’s life and bibliographies of his works. 

The first actual critical study, however, based on 
detailed analysis of Dostoevskij’s works, was made by Jo- 
seph Mik3.© Mik knew Russia from his own experience. 
For a long time he was a teacher of classical languages at 
various Russian gymnasiums. Probably for this reason 
his views did not differ from those of Belinskij. His inter- 
pretation of such types as Proxaréin, Goljadkin, and Mar- 
meladov is similar to that in Forgotten People. Being con- 
vinced that the sole duty of art is to help to illustrate life, 
to reflect it, to criticize it and even to correct it, he looked 
upon Dostoevskij from the sociological rather than literary 
point of view. Nevertheless his essay was a valuable con- 
tribution to criticism of Dostoevskij in Bohemia. He not 
only acquainted Czech readers with Dostoevskij’s philosophy 
and human typology but also with his influence upon the Rus- 
sian generation of the seventies and eighties. With his 
translations and criticism Mik’ considerably affected Czech 
scholarship on Russian letters. Czech scholars, instead of 
turning to the German and French sources, began consult- 
ing the original source material. In the pages of the Czech 
literary magazines one could see more and more articles 
written on the basis of original studies. In 1893 even the 
encyclopedic dictionary of Otto (Ottfv slovnik nautn¥) de- 
voted a whole page to Dostoevskij.‘ 

The results of this sudden shift from indifference to 
exaltation were not all positive. One of the adverse effects 
was that Russian literature in Bohemia turned to be the sub- 
ject of philosophical, social, and religious scrutiny and al- 
most completely neglected for its literary value. Thus 
Czech scholars failed to notice the stylistic and other for- 
mal differences between Dostoevskij and his predecessors. 
For practically all of them (Mr8tik, Vrzal, Herbenova, 
Durbik, and others) Dostoevskij, as a creative artist, hard- 
ly existed. They were amazed by his penetrative philosoph- 
ical, religious, social, and psychological insight; they 
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attributed to his name all kind of high-sounding epithets, 
but they indifferently passed over the purely artistic side of 
his genius. Here again we may remark that this kind of ap- 
proach to Dostoevskij was characteristic of many European 
critics. Many of them searched in Dostoevskij’s works for 
the resuscitative water, the healing herba needed to cure 
the disillusionment in the intellectual atmosphere of the 
time. 


Il 


To pursue a review of Dostoevskij's Czech reputation 
without mentioning T. G. Masaryk’s name is to render im- 
possible an understanding of the popularity of Dostoevskij 
among the Czechs. With his Athenaeum, Masaryk greatly 
popularized Russian literature. He made his first acquain- 
tance with Dostoevskij’s works in Vienna through a Russian 
philosopher, E. L. Radlov, who happened to stay in Vienna 
University for a short period of time. Upon returning to 
Prague, Masaryk, as can be seen from his conversation 
with Karel Capek, was well familiar with Russian literature 
in general and Dostoevskij in particular. “In Vienna,” he 
said, “I read Russian literature with delight. Later in 
Prague I plunged into it completely; I dare say that at that 
time only few people knew Russian literature as well as I 
did.”? 

Masaryk’s first article about Dostoevskij, entitled 
“Writings of F. M. Dostoevskij,” appeared in the monthly 
magazine Cas in 1892. It consisted of twenty-one small 
sections, some of which were long aphorisms rather than 
sections in the generally accepted sense. Masaryk himself 
did not consider his article as something final and definite. 
“I was asked again and again to write something as the key 
to the just-appearing translations of Dostoevskij’s works. 
Only for this reason I hastily put down some thoughts about 
Dostoevskij.”4° These “some thoughts” however, pre- 
sented Dostoevskij to Czech readers in a somewhat new 
light. For Masaryk, Dostoevskij was not only a great phi- 
losopher, psychologist, and sociologist, but also a great 
artist. ‘i 






Dostoevskij is a great writer. He is not only a 
thinker. The Brothers Karamazov is the great- 
est work in the whole of world literature.... 
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Dostoevskij's literary ability should not be sought, 
as in the case of Tolstoj, in the descriptions of great 
historical events, external events, but in the de- 
scriptions and observations of great events in the 
sphere of the internal world, the world of emo- 
tions and thoughts." 


In Masaryk’'s opinion Dostoevskij’s philosophical genius 
did not surpass his artistic abilities. For this reason 
Dostoevskij’s creation could be called “philosophy-poetry.” 
It is this fusion of philosophy and art which makes Dostoev- 
skij great. 


Dostoevskij is a great thinker. Dostoevskij is a 
great artist. How do these terms correlate to one 
another? In Dostoevskij, as in all great artists, 
and especially in all great souls, you are so deep- 
ly impressed that the form in which the subject is 
presented is less important.... As in ancient 
Greece the first thinkers, not only poets, but also 
theologians and philosophers up to Plato, ex- 
pressed their faith and teachings in an artistic 
form, similarly in Russia. During this century 
prophet emerges after prophet— PuSkin, Gogol’, 
and Dostoevskij. Happy is the people whose great- 
est thinkers present its thoughts through their lit- 
erary works.! 


Masaryk’s high esteem for Dostoevskij was not acciden- 
tal. Masaryk was interested in problems which constituted 
the very essence of Dostoevskij’s works. For example, 
the problem of suicide, which was the theme of Masaryk’s 
doctoral dissertation, he found in The Possessed, in Crime 
and Punishment, in The Idiot, etc. . Christian socialism, 
also a favorite subject sct of Dos Dostoevskij, was Masaryk’s doc- 
trine, too. There were many other common points which 
either united Masaryk with Dostoevskij or made him sym- 
pathetically disposed to him. Probably, because of this 
unity of interest he considered Dostoevskij superior to Tol- 
stoj. Tolstoj, in his opinion, tired to be a preacher, and 
preaching is a serious hindrance to philosophical medita- 
tion. 





Mention should be also made of Masaryk’s monumental 
work The Spirit of Russia in which numerous observations 
about the complexity of the Russian mind are made on the 
basis of Dostoevskij’s writings. In the preface to the book 
Masaryk stated: 
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The aim of the present work is to furnish an under- the 
standing of Russia from the inside, through the in- list 
strumentality of Russian literature; and since I Z 

have long paid especial attention to Dostoevskij and tion 
his analysis of Russia, what I write about Dostoev- atte 
skij is the core of the understanding.’ a A. | 
ion: 
IV rec 
From the appearance of Masaryk’s article almost until ski, 
the twenties of our century Czech scholars produced very ; 
little about Dostoevskij and his works, as if these works thi: 
could not be rationally comprehended but only intuitively A. 
experienced. The demand for Dostoevskij in Bohemia dur- — °S 
ing that period, however, considerably increased. Many of Dos 
of his novels, translated into Czech at the end of the cen- = 
tury, were republished several times. In 1910 his Diary of : 
of a Writer was translated by V. Prach and K. Valeminsky. beh 
The monthly periodical Zvon commented about the Diary of sol 
a Writer: too 
. oe Dos 
None of F. M. Dostoevskij'’s works is so interesting pac 

and at the same time so important for the compre- 

hension of the soul’s deepest region of the glorious 
Russian author, his views on the contemporary lit- ter 
erary, social, and political questions, as this Di- act 
ary. Here the author speaks not by means of his of « 
literary characters, but he himself objects, criti- Ma 
cizes, discusses, protects, and explains with en- on 
thusiasm and fire.'* van 











Although during that time there were very few scholar- B Sur 
ly and critical attempts, Czech magazines informed their fin: 
readers about the events connected with the publication of oth 
Dostoevskij's work both in Russia and abroad. In such ece 
periodicals as Slovansky p¥ehled, Zvon, Lumir, and NaSe chz 
Doba, the reader could always find short reviews of Dos- ski 
toevskij’s Russian and foreign publications, critical studies, 
or even learn about celebrations dedicated to his memory. Bo. 
Thus, for example, in 1909 Zvon published the following in 
announcement: “The St. Petersburg community will pay 
tribute to F. M. Dostoevskij by setting a memorial desk in in| 
the building in which lived and died, a genius.”!® the 

Beginning with the twenties Dostoevskij again became pre 
the object of critical studies. This renewed interest in his ski 


works had been greatly facilitated by the arrival in Bohe- 
mia of the great number of the Russian émigrés who, by 
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the permission of the Czech Ministry of Education, estab- 
lished in Prague a Free Russian University. In the publica- 
tions of this institution Dostoevskij received considerable 
attention. Among the critics who wrote about Dostoevskij 
A. Boehm deserves special attention. Although his opin- 
ions cannot be regarded as a Czech reaction, still one must 
recognize his influence upon the Czech critics of Dostoev- 
skij. 

From the native Czech critics during the twenties and 
thirties mention should be given to E. Svobod4, J. Hordk, 
A. Salda, O. FiSer, and J. Hostovsky. In 1930 these critics 
organized in Prague a “Dostoevskij Society” (Spoletnost' 
Dostojevského) whose primary goal was to propagate and 
cultivate those ethical virtues which are at the very basis 
of Zosima’s, Al@Sa’s, MySkin’s, and other meek characters’ 
behavior. On February 9, 1931, the Society arranged a 
solemn meeting in which even the president of the Republic 
took part. In a series of addresses the speakers stressed 
Dostoevskij’s up-to-dateness and importance, and his im- 
pact upon their time. 





Emil Svoboda’s views concerning Dostoevskij are in- 
teresting for their tendency to see in Dostoevskij's char- 
acters a sort of literary metempsychosis, a reincarnation 
of one character into another. Once Dostoevskij created 
Makar DevuSkin, then against his own will he had to re- 
create him in some other form. Therefore it is not inten- 
tional on the part of Dostoevskij that after DevuSkin came 
Sumkov, then Opiskin, then Marmeladov, then MySkin, and 
finally Alé3a and Zosima. One character comes after an- 
other in order to accomplish or to continue where his pred- 
ecessor failed. This purposive or dialectical sequence of 
characters, in Svoboda’s opinion, is what makes Dostoev- 
skij’s works a true reflection of life.'® 

Salda’s study of Dostoevskij was the first attempt in 
Bohemia to answer the question of Dostoevskij’s popularity 
in Western Europe.!” 

Figer, an ardent protagonist of so-called psychologism 
in literary criticism, analysed Dostoevskij's works from 
the psychological point of view. His main concern was the 
problem of dual personality as it is presented in Dostoev- 
skij's works.!® 

Horak continued to analyze Dostoevskij in the manner 
Masaryk did.!9 
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In the period between the thirties and the forties, 

Czech literary scholarship was preoccupied with Russian Pp. 
literature as a whole rather than with its individual repre- 
sentatives. Thus in 1930 appeared E. Ljacky’s Klassikové 

ruské literatury (Classics of Russian Literature); in 1932 

V. Pozner’s Moderni ruské4 literatura, 1885-1932 (Modern 
Russian Literature); in 1934 J. Machal’s Velicf spisovatelé 

ruSti a ukrajinSti (Great Russian and Ukrainian Writers); 

in 1936 J. Jirdsek’s Sovétskd literatura ruské, 1917-1936 ra 
(Soviet Russian Literature); in 1937 E. Ljacky’s Historicky 
p¥rehled ruské literatury (Historical Review of Russian Lit- 19 
erature). 

The occupation of Bohemia by the Nazi Germany in ste 
1939 for several years interrupted the flourishing of Rus- re 
sian letters. Those scholars who failed to leave the coun- (s 
try confined themselves to their private studies and ac- 13 


cepted the dictum of the Latin proverb: Inter arma silent 
musae. Among many Czech refugees who fled the country, 
J. L. Hromadka, an eminent Protestant theologian, paid 
tribute to Dostoevskij in his book Doom and Resurrection. 
The man of our era, he wrote, in the same way as Ivan 1, 
Karamazov, Stavrogin, Kirillov, believes only in what he 
sees, touches, and feels and for this very reason is doomed 
to physical and spiritual decay and destruction. In his bot- 
tomless pessimism he will kill, destroy, loot, and turn in- 














to a horrible beast. Mankind would cease to be sick and Ne 

terror-stricken if it would follow Dostoevskij’s Christian 

philosophy. oF 
In present-day Czechoslovakia Dostoevskij’s reputation 

is deliberately minimized and his works tendentiously re- 19 

interpreted in the light of socialist realism. The reasons 

behind this policy are obvious. Dostoevskij's philosophy is XX 


diametrically opposed to the socialist way of life. Dostoev- 
skij struggled against the type of man in whom Marx saw 
an incarnation of the true ideal; he hated what Marx ad- 
mired and he admired what Marx despised. 
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CENSORSHIP AND LITERATURE: RUSSIA, POLAND, 
AND THE UKRAINE 


By H. B. Segel 


University of Florida 


In two studies of Nikolaj Leskov’s novel Night Owls 
(PolunoSéiki),| Hugh McLean touched on a problem of some 
significance for Slavic philology. This is the influence of 
censorship on literary style and composition. 

This question becomes the more meaningful with con- 
sideration of the special position belles-lettres occupied in 
Russia, Poland, and the Ukraine throughout the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. The civic aspect of classical 
Russian literature and the cultural and historical factors 
important in its development are well known and need no 
further commentary here. In Poland and the Ukraine, how- 
ever, the situation was different. Both were subjugated na- 
tions. Their national existences and cultures were gravely 
endangered. The problem of greatest concern for the art- 
ists was not so much one of social reform as the preserva- 
tion of the national ideal and traditions, the most important 
of which was language. 

The influence of censorship on these literatures was 
indeed curious. An instrument of control, it provided at 
the same time a great challenge to the artistic skill of the 
writer. In an age in which a literature preoccupied prima- 
rily with aesthetic considerations was unthinkable, the 
gauntlet of censorship became the harder to run. This 
forced the writer to become more conscious of his art, of 
craftsmanship. It was often because of his skill, his ability 
for inventiveness that a work could be brought past the cen- 
sor’s watching eye to the reading public. Deception, eva- 
sion, and mystification—all were cultivated in the tug of 
war between writer and censor. 

Perhaps the easiest method of circumventing censor- 
ship was the clandestine distribution of the literary work 
in manuscript form. At other times the author resorted to 
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the simple and mechanical device of changing just the title 
of the work, in the hope that this might be enough to mis- 
lead the censor. The excellent and not too well known Rus- 
sian dramatist, Aleksandr Suxovo-Kobylin, did this in his 
Trilogy. A bitter indictment of the corrupt Russian bureau- 
cracy and the brutality of the police system, the plays are 
grouped together under the innocent-sounding title Pictures 
of the Past (Kartiny proSedego). Such methods had obvi- 
ous limitations, however. It became apparent that success- 
ful evasion of censorial difficulties depended on more dras- 
tic measures, affecting style and the internal structure of 
the work. The author had to disguise its true significance, 
and to accomplish this end he began to employ the so-called 
Aesopic language, the conscious cultivation of stylistic and 
structural mystification, planned ambiguity. 

In November-December 1891, there appeared in The 
Messenger of Europe (Vestnik Evropy) Leskov’s short nov- 
el, Night Owls. It is essentially a well-conceived attack 
on one of the most dynamic and influential figures in the 
Russian Orthodox Church at the time, Father Ioann of 
Kronstadt (Ivan Il'it Sergiev). From the point of view of 
the censorship, the subject was dangerous. lIoann of Kron- 
stadt enjoyed great favor in official circles. Any denunci- 
ation of him would have met with immediate suppression 
and would have involved the author in serious difficulties. 
Yet, with some effort, the work passed the censor, who 
was deceived primarily by effects of style. As McLean 
points out in his studies of the novel, when Leskov was ac- 
cused of excessive stylistic mannerism, he admitted that 
all his verbal play was used to dazzle the censor, to blind 
him. Leskov's stylistics must not be approached on this 
basis alone, however. The narrative technique employed 
in Night Owls is that of the “skaz.” Although Leskov delib- 
erately chose this style to conceal the “subversive” content 
of his novel, it was one which he had worked some time to 
perfect. He had used it before and was to use it again. 

Style was one way to baffle the censor, as Leskoy's 
Night Owls adequately demonstrates. Another, and even 
more widely used device, was the remote historical setting. 
Henryk Sienkiewicz’s Knights of the Cross is a good exam- 
ple of this. A political novel disguised as fictional history, 
the work ran serially in newspapers between 1897 and 1900, 
and appeared in book form for the first time in 1900. 
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Against the background of the thirteenth-century wars of the 
Poles with the German Order of the Knights of the Cross 
(which culminated in a decisive victory for the Poles at the 
battle of Griinewald in 1410), Sienkiewicz carries on polem- 
ics with the Germans over the strong anti-Polish cultural 
offensive of the latter part of the nineteenth century.” The 
policy of the Germanization of the Polish territory under 
Prussian occupation was intensified considerably when 
Chancellor Bismarck came to power. He and his succes- 
sors failed to carry out the plan completely, but they did 
make serious inroads in the Poznafi region and Pomerania. 
By his clever use of the remote historical setting, Sienkie- 
wicz was able to approach a topic that would have been im- 
possible to deal with openly in the face of censorial restric- 
tions. In speaking not only of Sienkiewicz, but the general 
cultivation of the historical novel in nineteenth century Po- 
land, it is difficult to avoid reference to censorship and the 
impetus it gave to the elaboration of this genre. 

In a series of “dramatic poems,” a genre she especial- 
ly favored, the great Ukrainian authoress, Lesja Ukrajinka, 
used the remote historical setting in still another way. 
Thanks to her erudition and vast literary knowledge, she 
sought to present, through the medium of her “dramatic 
poems,” historical parallels to the plight of her own 
Ukrainian nation. The sufferings of the Israelites in the 
time of the Babylonian captivity provided her with material 





for The Babylonian Captivity (1903) and On the Ruins (1904). 


A further historical analogy to the contemporary Russo- 
Ukrainian situation was found in the Roman persecution of 
the early Christians. The Possessed (1901), Rufinus and 
Priscilla (1906-9), In the | Catacombs (1906), On the Field 
of Blood (1909), and Martianus the Advocate (1911) all are 
set in this period. Ukrajinka’s message to her people in 
these works is manifest: the Ukrainians must have faith in 
a free Ukrainian nation which one day will exist. Such faith 
may at times demand great scarifices, but the people must 
be prepared to meet the challenge and remain free of de- 
spair. 

The Possessed and In the Catacombs are especially in- 
teresting. In them Ukrajinka develops the idea that the 
Christian doctrine of humility and endurance are incompat- 
ible with the needs of an oppressed people who yearn for 
freedom. They need a doctrine of action which will bring 
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them their freedom, rather than vague promises of a better 
day. The Possessed is set in Palestine in the time of 
Christ. As is usual with Ukrajinka in her “dramatic 
poems,” the plot is simple. Miriam, the central character 
finds it impossible to accept unquestioningly the teaching of 
Christ to love all, including one’s enemies. She asserts 
that hate has its justification, and that to love one’s foes is 
an absurdity. This “revolutionary” idea was carried still 
further in In the Catacombs. The work is composed large- 
ly of a conversation between a bishop and a neophyte slave. 
The latter expresses his dissatisfaction with the traditional 
Christian approach to suffering and resistance to evil. He 
demands a positive policy that would bring relief to the op- 
pressed. Every argument of the bishop to convince the 
slave of the error of his thinking fails. The neophyte re- 
jects Christ, and announces his intention of following the 
Titan Prometheus. In his final blasphemy, he declares 
that Prometheus suffered not three days, as Christ did, 

but days without number. If, in following Prometheus, he 
should perish,. it would not be for Prometheus, who wants 
no sacrifices, but for that for which Prometheus himself 
suffered. 

In the Catacombs significantly demonstrates the popu- 
larity | of the Romantic reshaping of the Promethean myth 
among the Slavs. One of the most outstanding and unusu- 
al treatments of the myth in Romantic Slavic literature is 
the “Improvization” in Adam Mickiewicz’s Forefathers’ Eve, 
Part III. It is a remarkable monologue of some three hund- 
red lines spoken by the central character, Konrad, in 
which the artist as creator challenges God to the rule over 
men. Ukrajinka doubtless knew the Polish version of the 
myth, as well as its expression in West European litera- 
ture. How the myth could be used to serve the nationalist 
ideal is quite easily seen. Ukrajinka was unable to tolerate 
the acceptance among her fellow Ukrainians of a belief 
that would enable them to reach a modus vivendi with the 
tyrannical power which oppressed them and deprived them 
of their freedom. Instead, she demanded, like the slave in 
In the Catacombs, a positive policy of resistance to evil, 
even if her appeal for such was to set her diametrically 
opposed to Christian teaching. Ukrajinka’s subject was ex- 
plosive, but it found a certain measure of respectability in 
the cloak of history. 
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In another “dramatic poem,” Orgy, written in 1913, 
the last year of her life, Ukrajinka took up another question 
of grave concern for her people. Against a setting of the 
Roman overlordship of Greece, she examines the relations 
between the artists of a conquered nation and the cultural 
life of the conquerors. The historical setting is here used 
to veil Ukrajinka’s protest against the participation of 
Ukrainian artists in Russian cultural life. This she held to 
be morally unjustifiable. Many of the finest Ukrainian 
writers had lent their pens to the service of Russian litera- 
ture in the nineteenth century: Kvitka-Osnov'janenko, Sev- 
éenko, Marko Vovéok, Kuli, and StoroZenko all wrote in 
Russian. For Ukrajinka, this meant glory for Russian cul- 
ture to the detriment of the native Ukrainian. In her own 
time, Korolenko became a Russian writer of stature, and 
Vinnyéenko more than once produced a work in Russian. 

By transferring the question to Roman times, Ukrajinka 
was able to deal with a subject difficult to approach openly. 
In Orgy, a Greek singer, Antej by name, prefers 
death and even becomes the murderer of his own wife rath- 

er than allow his talent to be exploited by the conquering 
Romans. Just before dying, he urges all Greek artists who 
are currying Roman favor to let his deed be an example to 
them. The glory for which artists naturally yearn, main- 
tains Ukrajinka through her character Antej, must be sought 
among one’s own people and not among the authors of the na- 
tional disaster. To this, even death is preferable. 

Besides Ukrajinka, other outstanding Ukrainian authors 
may be mentioned in connection with this discussion of the 
remote historical setting as a device of censorship evasion. 
The great Romantic poet, Taras Sevéenko, in a poem, The 
Neophytes—a tale of Ancient Rome and the persecution of 
the early Christians—drew a veiled comparison between the 
tyrannical Nero and the Russiantsar. Ivan Franko, one of 
the most cultured men of his age and perhaps the most out- 
standing name in Ukrainian literature after Sevéenko, pre- 
sents in Moses (1905)— which many consider to be the best 
of his longer poems—the Hebrews as the biblical counter- 
part of the contemporary Ukrainian people. 

For Polish literature in the nineteenth century, the 
Russian domination occasioned not only a call for the pre- 
servation of the national traditions and faith in the national 
ideal, but also the messianistic attitude that became so 
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characteristic of the best fiction. Related to this was the 
unusual and not unnatural question, voiced first by Adam 
Mickiewicz, of whether or not an enslaved nation is morally 
justified in using deceit and treachery in order to gain in- 
dependence. It has become fashionable to refer to this Po- 
lish attitude as “Wallenrodism,” after the title of Mickie- 
wicz’s work Konrad Wallenrod. This long narrative poem 

is Mickiewicz’s answer in the affirmative to the burning 
question which troubled many Polish consciences at the 
time. It is reiterated in the poet’s didactic message to the 
Polish exiles scattered throughout Europe: The Books of 
the Polish Nation and the Polish Pilgrims. 

~~ The controversial Konrad Wallenrod is a poetic tale in 
six parts. It was the only larger work written by Mickie- 
wicz during his long exile in Russia. He began writing it in 
Odessa, completed it in Moscow and published it in St. Pe- 
tersburg in 1828. To disguise his very dangerous subject, 
which could be interpreted as fostering anti-Russian senti- 
ment, Mickiewicz set it far back in time, to the period 
when the German Order of the Knights of the Cross was 
subjugating the pagan Baltic peoples, the Lithuanians and 
Prussians. The story is about the Grand Master of the Or- 
der, Konrad Wallenrod, who is of Lithuanian origin and who 
dedicates himself to the ultimate destruction of the Order, 
which he now heads by a strange set of circumstances. 
Mickiewicz’s clear intention was to write about the moral 
aspects of politics, about a man who resorted to treachery 
to save his nation when no other means presented itself and 
who, in so doing, destroyed himself as well as his enemies. 
Treason thus became “patriotic” and was extolled as heroic 
by the author, who appears to advocate treachery and deceit 
as legitimate means to defeat an oppressor too strong to be 
humbled in open contest. 

The poem, with such an explosive subject, was written 
in Russia and was intended to be published in the very capi- 
tal of the Russian Empire. It had to pass the censor. To 
delude the authorities, Mickiewicz employed the remote 
historical setting and then did something else which intro- 
duces still another way by which writers attempted to cir- 
cumvent the censorship: he constructed the work in such a 
manner as to create the impression that it was merely an 
antiquarian tale about two lovers separated by tragical his- 
torical circumstances. In so altering the composition of 
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the work, Mickiewicz left to posterity a piece of literary 
art that is most uneven and has always been a point of con- 
troversy. The poem has serious blemishes, although it 
does contain some outstanding passages of poetry. Here is 
a clear instance of how censorship very definitely influ- 
enced literary form. Unless the structure of Konrad Wal- 
lenrod is understood in terms of Mickiewicz’s contest with 
the censors, his deliberate mystification of composition 
cannot be appreciated. 

As though in answer to Mickiewicz, the third member 
of the triumvirate of great Polish Romantic poets which in- 
cludes Adam Mickiewicz and Juljusz Stowacki, Zygmunt 
Krasifiski also took up the problem of “ Wallenrodism” in 
his drama Irydion (1835). Like Mickiewicz, he projects it 
into remote historical times. Now however it is not the 
period of the domination of the pagan Lithuanians by the 
Knights of the Cross, but again that of the Roman subjuga- 
tion of Greece. A young Greek, Irydion, takes service in 
Rome with but one purpose in mind: to plan and work for 
the eventual destruction of the Roman state which has van- 
quished his fatherland. Here is the consuming passion of 
his life, his greatest ambition. It is realized, but only aft- 
er centuries have passed. Because of a pact with the Devil, 
Irydion is given the chance to survey the ruins of what was 
once mighty Rome. Gazing on the scene stretched before 


him, he can feel only compassion. His hatred has vanished. 


The way of Salvation is now open to him and his soul is 
freed. Krasifiski’s work is thus a rejection of Mickiewicz’'s 
thesis. 

The few examples cited illustrate the various tech- 
niques used by Russian, Polish, and Ukrainian writers in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to gain censori- 


al approbation by disguising the true meaning of their works. 


Countless other examples could be introduced. While it is 
true that the censorship posed a real challenge to the writ- 
er’s skill, there can be no doubt that attempts to meet the 
challenge by stylistic and/or structural spell-binding in- 
volved a number of dangers. In their anxiety to baffle the 
censors, the writers could at the same time mislead the 
readers. It is doubtful that this happened very often. The 
readers were conditioned to search beyond appearances, to 
read between the lines. But there are cases of authors be- 
ing seriously misunderstood. One of the best examples is 
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Lesja Ukrajinka. Her vast literary erudition enabled her 
easily to introduce unusual settings and subjects in her 
works. Because of this, however, she was accused of in- 
difference to the plight of the Ukrainian nation and con- 
demned for her “exoticism.” Troubled by this lack of un- 
derstanding, Ukrajinka attempted to answer her critics in 
a number of works in which she examines the position of 
the artist in society. Her dramatic poem, In the Wilder- 
ness,’ is typical. Yet even here she sets the problem 
against a remote historical background, this time Puritan 
New England! 

In his attempt to deceive the censor the writer could 
also imperil the artistic perfection of his work. Mickie- 
wicz’s mystification of composition in Konrad Wallenrod, 
for example, has rendered the poem uneven and imperfect. 
Thus it becomes imperative to understand the problem 
posed by censorship in order to comprehend fully many 
Slavic literary monuments of the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. Without reference to literary control, 
many stylistic and structural innovations, and the elabora- 
tion and popularity of certain genres and subjects, would 
remain unintelligible. 

Although the present paper has concentrated on the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the question of 
censorship and its influence on the Slav literatures gains a 
new vitality in our own day. 





Notes 


1. “Leskov and Ioann of Kronstadt,” American Slavic 
and East European Review, XII, No. 1 (February 1953), 
and “On the Style of a Leskovian Skaz,” Harvard Slavic 
Studies, Vol. II, 1954. Cf. also: A. B. Ansberg, “Frame 
Story and First Person Story in N. S. Leskov,” Scando- 
Slavica, III (Copenhagen, 1957), 52, 60. 


2. Bolestaw Prus’ story, The Outpost, (Placéwka, 1886), 
about the resistance of the Polish | peasant Slimak to the at- 
tempts of German colonists to buy his land, treats of a sim- 
ilar problem. Sienkiewicz’s From the Diary of a Poznafi 
School-Teacher (Z pamigtnika poznanskiego nauczyciela, 
1897) describes the condition of Polish learning in German 
schools in Prussian-occupied Poland. The work is a study 
of a typical Polish youth who resists the anti-Polish teach- 
ing of his German professors and eventually perishes. 
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3. Professor Clarence Manning has written an article 
especially on Ukrajinka’s In the Wilderness. See “New 
England in Lesya Ukrajinka’ s s In the Wilderness,” Compara- 
tive Literature, VIII (1956), 136-141. 






































THE EFFECTS OF COMMUNIST POLICY ON THE TEXT 
OF TUWIM'S POLISH FLOWERS 





By Lawrence L. Thomas 


University of California (Berkeley) 


The history of Soviet literature has presented us with a 
number of instances of Communist suppression, distortion, 
and, even, liquidation. Administrative pressures were 
also brought to bear upon Polish writers, although to a 
milder degree, particularly between the years 1948 and 
1954. There were silent writers— some out of choice and 
some because of compulsion—and there were, of course, 
“collected” editions of poetic works which omitted artisti- 
cally worthy, but politically suspect, items. The Polish poet 
Julian Tuwim, however, represents a case which is some- 
what unusual in comparison with the normal case of politi- 
cal suppression in the Soviet Union and in Poland. He spent 
the war in emigration and returned to Poland immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities. He made a successful 
financial (if not artistic) career in Communist Poland and, 
so far as we know, was never in any difficulties with the 
regime. On the contrary, he seems to have got on quite 
well and even seems to have been able to secure for him- 
self a considerable degree of freedom from administrative 
interference. His case is very different from that of a poet 
like Gatczyfiski, who served the regime much more faithful- 
ly and energetically than did Tuwim, but who, nevertheless, 
was subjected to attacks by Communist zealots.’ It is also 
different from the case of a fellow Scamandrite, Antoni 
Stonimski, who had a similar history of emigration and re- 
turn but who cannot be said to have built a career at all 
comparable to that of Tuwim—at least before the “thaw.” 

Tuwim’s epic poem, Kwiaty polskie (Polish Flowers), 
therefore, is of great interest even apart from its consid- 
erable literary merits, because (1) it permits us a glimpse 
at the operation of the so-called “internal” censor, who, as 
we shall see, has his effect even on a poet well thought of 
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by the regime; (2) it very clearly shows that certain topics 
were forbidden in Poland during the acme of the Stalinist 
period, in 1949 and 1950; and (3) it reveals the fact that 
even the Polish version of the “thaw” placed certain limits 
on artistic freedom—although the Polish “thaw” was the 
most profound and extensive phenomenon of its kind in 
East Europe. 

These extra-literary facets of the text of the epic owe 
their existence to the poem’s unique publishing history. 
Tuwim began writing it in Rio de Janeiro, in 1940, and 
completed it in New York in 1944. Extensive selections 
from it appeared in various émigré periodicals during the 
war.* 

Its first publication in book form came in 1949 (with a 
reissue in 1950), in Poland.® Since this edition of 1950 
was the last book edition to appear during the life of the 
author (who died in December 1953), and since the author 
saw it through the press, it should be, by all normal edito- 
rial and philological standards, the canonical edition. How- 
ever, the posthumous publication of the poem in 1955, as 
the second volume of a projected “collected works,” causes 
one to doubt whether the edition of 1950 really reflected the 
author’s artistic intentions. The editors of the posthumous 
edition (Gomulicki, Iwaszkiewicz, Jastrun, and Stonimski) 
somehow felt themselves empowered to add some 209 lines 
to the text. It is these added lines (together with some 
other items gleaned from a comparison of the two book edi- 
tions with the fragments published abroad during the war) 
which give us some idea of the effect a dictatorial regime 
can have on an artistic text. 

Foremost among the topics about which Tuwim’s edi- 
tors could speak in 1955 and about which he had to be si- 
lent in 1950 was Poland’s pre-war government and, particu- 
larly, the leading figure in that government, Pilsudski. 
Here, of course, Tuwim had to be especially careful not to 
remind the Communist regime too often of his own connec- 
tions with the pre-war government. Thus, in the famous 
passage in which Tuwim lists fragmentary memories of 
his homeland—the one in which individual items are bound 
together with plus signs—he twice expunged a reference to 
Piisudski: one describing him riding down Aleje Jerozo- 
limskie, a street in Warsaw, and another referring to his 
funeral procession.* More important, Tuwim suppressed 
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an extensive section in which he had depicted the effect 
created when his poem’s hero, Dziewierski, appeared in a 
coffee shop in Lé6dZ, in the uniform of a Pilsudski Legion- 
naire.’ The reasons why this passage was omitted in the 
earlier edition are quite clear: Tuwim presents the Legion- 
naires in a much too favorable light and admits his own 
youthful enthusiasm for them. He also shows that the Le- 
gionnaires were a popular national movement and that they 
were opposed by the bourgeosie (at least in the Russian 
Partition), which feared a break in economic links with 
Russia. As the poet put it: 


Great enterprise is looking askance; 

Mr. Chairman and Mr. Entrepreneur 
Have turned purple. “We cannot 

Lose Russian markets because of them!” 


Such a statement would not have gone well with a govern- 
ment whose economy was forceably tied to that of the Soviet 
Union. It was considered publishable only after the Poles 
began to seek their own, national “road to socialism.” 

Tuwim had, in retrospect and under the influence of 
the catastrophic events which overtook Poland in 1939, ex- 
perienced a considerable disillusion in the policies of the 
inter-war government. He expressed this disillusion in 
more than one violently negative passage in the poem. But 
at least one of these passages had to be omitted from the 
earlier edition; in it he rails against the slogans, promises, 
and loftily expressed purposes of the pre-war regime. Un- 
fortunately, the slogans against which he launched his dia- 
tribe were clearly reversible and could apply equally well 
to the Communist government.’ It, too, had its 


Proclaimors of happiness, 

Propagating [slogans like] “race” and “pursuit,” 
Everything for the morrow, for the Future, 

And today—a banquet for the prophet: 

For the swiftness of his penetrating eye, 

For the daring of his piercing insights, 

For his faith, his confidence and for his “Onward!”... 
And for others—a universal fast.!® 


Only after the principle of separate roads to socialism 
began to be asserted was it possible to restore Tuwim’s 
reference to the boundaries of the Polish state, as they 
existed between the wars—Tuwim, apparently, had felt 
that the lines 
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From Pinsk to the bay of Danzig, 

From Wilno to Zakopane 

There fly the palpitations of hearts and the sparks 
of dispatches 


were too clear a reminder of the new, Soviet, partition of 
Poland." 

One other item is self-explanatory: Tuwim omitted a 
description (with verbatim citations) of the ending of a Ro- 
man Catholic Mass.!* The church was not in the best of 
graces in 1950. 


So much for the items the editors of the posthumous 
edition deemed it fitting to restore. The passages which 
they allowed to remain suppressed are no less revealing. 

The most important of these are the anti-Semitic ref- 
erences. Tuwim’s peculiar brand of anti-Semitism and its 
origins are quite well known. He was himself a Jew, and his 
anti-Semitic statements were a reaction and defense mech- 
anism against the anti-Semitism which was so prevalent in 
pre-war Poland. They were aimed, exclusively, against 
wealthy Jewish families— particularly those that held an im- 
portant position in society. Thus the geneology of Folblut, 
the villain of the epic, was, on the distaff side, traced to the 
“Satansons "—an obvious reference to the important Jewish 
family of Natansons. In botheditions of Polish Flowers, the 
first two syllables of the name were replaced by asterisks. 
Furthermore, a five-line passage listing a sequence of such 
family names was completely omitted in both Polish publica- 
tions of the poem.!*? Here, again, one need not seek far for an 
explanation for the deletions; they were in full accord with 
the semi-official Communist policy of ignoring the problem 
of anti-Semitism when, at the same time, anti-Semitic feel- 
ings in the populace were, on occasion, actually encouraged. 

Again, the editorial committee thought it proper, in 
1955, to allow Tuwim some reference to Piisudski and his 
Legionnaires. But they did not go too far in their treatment 
of the military aspects of the topic. In a variant which 
they published in the appendix to the main text, they omit- 
ted a passage which mentions, in one breath as it were, 
the poet Lechofi, the emigre editor Grydzewski, and adds 
that Mr. Tuwim has gone off for a drink with an army colo- 
nel. The passage in question is part of a speech in the 
mouth of a newspaper boy and is spoken to another 
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Scamandrite, Stonimski (who, it will be remembered, is 
one of the editors of the posthumous edition). Apparently 

it was considered inopportune to publish such a broad re- 
minder of the friendly terms which existed between the Sca- 
mandrites and the military.'* 

A minor change which, although it affected only one 
word, is very indicative of Communist publishing practices, 
is the following: In the third section of the poem there is an 
appeal to the peasant and the working man which has often 
been excerpted and anthologized. When the fragment was 
printed in emigration, it began with the following line: 


Polish folk—are lawyers to the marrow of their 
bones.® 


And it was so reprinted in an anthology entitled Literature 
in the Emigration, edited by Stonimski and published in Po- 
land in 1946. But, in 1950, the adjective “Polish” was 
replaced by the adjective “plain” (prosty) and the new ap- 
pellative remains in the 1955 edition. “Plain” folk are, 
obviously, people on their way to socialism; “Polish” folk 
might be harboring some bourgeois-nationalistic feelings. 
Finally, there is one passage which one would be fool- 
ish to expect to have published in any of the satellites, but 
which is both instructive and amusing; in describing the peo- 
ple frequenting a summer resort near L6dZ, Tuwim intro- 
duces a certain Mr. Szura—who looks like a scarecrow: 


In the editions of 1950 In the original publication 
and 1955, he abroad, as a fragment, much 
more is said about Mr. Szura: 


Listens, whistles That Marxist 

And chews on a blade of With tenets based on principle, 
grass, Listens, and whistles indiffer- 

In order to express his ently, 

biting irony, He is in an ideologically for- 

For their Warsaw. eign group, 
Therefore he chews on a blade 

of grass 

In order to express his biting 


irony, 
For their Warsaw. 
He looks at Wacio from the 
height 
Of “International relations 
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And despises him, but also 
envies him, 
In a few years, after the 
Czar’s downfall, 
He'll be in the Kremlin of the 
commissars, 
eccccces In twenty-odd years, 
As an enemy of the people, 
who has sold out 
To the Fascists—he, just like 
the Czar, 
Will be shot under the walls 


of the Kremlin. 
1 


Any questioning of the editorial principles used in pre- 
senting the posthumous edition leaves one with no clear 
answer. The editors are not very helpful: they inform us 
only that the text is not published in its previous form, but 
in a “significantly fuller edition, based on the poet's final 
manuscript [czystopis], and adding numerous, hitherto un- 
known, passages of the poem which were replaced in the 
first edition by rows of dots.” They add that they will ap- 
pend some longer variants which they say “were crossed 
out in the manuscript by the poet himself and therefore 
quite clearly condemned to an irrevocable removal from 
the context.” The appendix, however, does not include 
short items of three or four lines or small passages re- 
jected by the author in the proof stage and not replaced by 
a row of dots.!? 

The first promise made by the editors was, as we 
have seen, fulfilled—at least to some indeterminate extent. 
But the second was not. First of all, they apparently felt 
free to add passages which Tuwim had omitted without in- 
serting any warning dots. This was the case with one of 
the passages referring to Pitsudski, the passage describ- 
ing Dziewierski as Legionnaire, and the one referring to Po- 
land’s pre-war boundaries.*® On the other hand, in the 
1950 edition, in a passage in which Tuwim is addressing 
Christ, there are three rows of dots, a definite break in 
the argument, and, moreover, a footnote warning the read- 
er that the author had shortened the text by 170 lines dur- 
ing the printing process.*! Since Tuwim gave footnote 
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reference to deletions only twice in the course of the entire 
work,** we can safely assume that the passage was of some 
importance to him—hence the additional effort to alert the 
reader. But, in the edition of 1955, the passage is still 
missing and even the footnote has been dropped—although 
the rows of dots remain.”? These, however, will not prove 
very helpful to the reader since there are many such breaks 
in the poem, which occasionally serve, as the editors dis- 
armingly inform us,** to indicate an artistic break in the 
narrative, rather than an omission. 

As we have seen, no scientific principles of editorial 
criticism were applied to the posthumous publication of Tu- 
wim’s text. The editors were, rather, guided by pragmatic 
considerations of what was safe to say in Poland, in 1955. 

It is possible, even, that they erred in their judgment and 
said too much. The complete issue of Tuwim’s works was 
supposed to comprise six volumes: only two were issued in 
1955 and there has been no sequel. Letters to the publisher 
have merely brought the answer that the succeeding volumes 
have not yet been published. 

There is also the possibility that the editors were part- 
ly governed by oral bequest. They were probably all famil- 
iar with Tuwim and two of them (Iwaszkiewicz and Stonimski) 
were former Scamandrites who had known him intimately 
since the end of the first World War. It is possible that 
they know which passages were excluded for political rea- 
sons and which passages were omitted by artistic design. 
But so long as their lips are sealed it is impossible for any- 
one else to know.” It is even possible that the most out- 
standing poem by Poland’s greatest poet of the twentieth 
century will always have a corrupt text. To give one more 
example, by way of a conclusion: there is a passage calling 
for revenge against the Fascist hordes which immediately 
follows and is an integral part of the often-anthologized 
apostrophe to the dogs of Warsaw, near the beginning of the 
epic. The complete passage was printed in the anthology, 
mentioned previously, published in Poland in 1946. Tuwim 
removed the revengeful section in the 1950 edition— but the 
editors replaced it in the edition of 1955.27 At this point one 
is at a complete loss to discover the principles on which the 
editors were operating. They cannot have been political 
principles since there are many anti-Fascist and anti—Ger- 
manic statements in the poem, including revengeful ones.” 
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On the other hand, it can hardly be assumed that artistic 


considerations were at work here—if they had been, the ed- 10 
itors would have had to remain faithful to the Tuwim version ’ 


of 1950 and omitted the passage in question. One further 
assumption is possible: that Tuwim removed the section in 
1950 (for one reason or another) and later restored it in the 
manuscript. But at this point the foreign scholar interested 
in Tuwim’s poetry can only hope that Communism treats 
manuscripts more gently than it does published work. 


stc 


Notes 


1. A preliminary version of this paper was read at the 
Eleventh University of Kentucky Foreign Language Confer- 
ence, Lexington, Kentucky, on April 25, 1958. 


2. See the discussion of his poetry in Nowa Kultura, 
1952, No. 3. A fuller narration of Gatczyfiski’s problem sk. 
may also be found in the chapter on “Delta” in Czestaw 
Mitosz’s book, The Captive Mind. 333 








3. He came into his own (?), however, in 1956, when 
he was elected president of the Union of Polish Writers. pol 


4. The items I have been able to locate appeared in 
Nowa Polska, Miesiecznik (ed. by A. Stonimski), London, I, 
No. 3, pp. 248-255; No. 4/5, pp. 362-363; No. 6, pp. 468- 
470; No. 7, pp. 564-565; No. 9, pp. 717-722; II, No. 1, pp. 
29-32; No. 3, pp. 161-163; No. 5, p. 326; No. 6, pp. 412- in: 
413; No. 9, pp. 622-623; No. 10, pp. 693-695; No. 11, pp. not 
777-779; No. 12, p. 846; III, No. 2, p. 87; No. 6, pp. 338-340; sic 
No. 9, pp. 600-603; V, No. 1, p. 13; VI, No. 1, pp. 8-9; in 
the newspaper Polska Walczaca (London), 1943, No. 4; and In 











in Wiadomo$ci polskie (London), 1941, Nos. 7, 16, 18, 20, the 
39, 41, 43, 45, 48. 
5. My comparisons will be with the 1950 edition, pub- Ig 


lished in Warsaw by “Czytelnik.” 


6. Compare the 1950 printing, pp. 107, 109, with the W 
edition of 1955, pp. 96, 98. The 1955 edition is volume two y 
of J. Tuwim, Dzielta (Warsaw, “Czytelnik”). 





7. Compare the 1950 printing, pp. 146-147, with the ed- 
ition of 1955, pp. 136-138. 


8. P. 136 of the 1955 edition. 


Spode tha patrzy wielki przemyst: 
Pan prezes z panem fabrykantem 
Spurpurowieli: —Nie mozemy 

Rosyjskich rynkéw przez nich tracié! 
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9. The passage was restored in the 1955 edition, pp. 
101-103. See p. 112 of the 1950 printing, which, incidental- 
ly, has an entirely false footnote stating that the author had 
shortened the text by two lines. Seventy-one lines were re- 
stored in 1955. 


10. P. 136 (1955). 


Zapowiadacze szczeSliwosci, 
Propagujacy “wyScig,” “poécig,” 
Wszystko dla jutra, dla Przysziosci, 
A dzisiaj—bankiet dla proroka: 

Za bystrogé przezierczego oka, 

Za Smiato&é przenikliwych wejrzef, 
Za wiare, ufnogé i za “hejze!”... 

A innym—generalny poscik. 


ll. P. 237 (1955). Cf. p. 253 of the 1950 printing. 
12. Cf. 1955, pp. 196-197, and 1950, p. 209. 


13. Cf., for example, 1955, pp. 262-233, and Nowa Pol- 
ska, I, No. 9, pp. 717-722. 


14. Cf., 1955, p. 296, and Nowa Polska, III, No. 6, pp. 
338-340. 





15. “Lud polski—prawnik z krwi i kofci.” See Nowa 
polska, III, No. 2, p. 87. 


16. Literatura na emigracji (LédZ, 1946), p. 14. 
17. Cf. 1950, p. 276, and 1955, p. 258. 


18. The words “international relations” are in Russian 
in the original. In the English translation, I have omitted 
non-pertinent details. The complete original Polish ver- 
sions are as follows: 


In the 1950 ed., p. 36, and In WiadomoSci polskie (Lon- 








the 1955 ed., pp. 31-32: don), 1941, No. 7: 
Stucha, S§wista Ten marxista 
Igryzie ZdZbito zerwanej Z pryncypialnymi zasadami, 
' trawy, Stuchajac, obojetnie Swista, 
Zeby gryzac@g sw@ ironie Jest w ideowo obcym gronie 
Wyrazié tu dla ich Wiec gryzie ZdZbto zerwanej 
Warszawy. trawy 


Zeby gryzece swe ironi¢ 
Wyrazié tu dla ich Warszawy. 
Patrzy na Wacia z wysokoéci 
“Miezdunarodnych otnoszenji” 
I gardzi nim—ale zazdroéci, 
To w ucho dtubigac, to w 
kieszeni. 
Za kilka lat, po krachu 
carskim, 
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(Car witaSnie gra w ogrodzie 
spaskim 
Wtenisa.) Za dwadziegcia 
pare 
Jako wrég ludu, zaprzedany 
Faszystom—on naréwni z 
carem, 
Pod Kremlem bedzie rozstrze- 
lany. 
(Smashem wycieta rzut rakieta 
Car wota: “Out!"—i wygrai 
seta). 


19. See the Introduction to the first volume (cf. note 5), 
pp. 35-36. Both quotations are taken from p. 35. 


20. See the 1955 edition, pp. 25, 107, 146, 253. Three 
of these items occur at major divisions in the text or at the 
bottom of the page—but a glance through the whole edition 
will show that neither of these positions prevented Tuwim 
from placing a row of dots when he wanted to. 


21. Cf. 1950, p. 203. 

22. The other instance is on p. 112; cf. note 8. 
23. Cf. 1955, p. 191. 

24. Vol. I, p. 35. 


25. The promised edition of Tuwim’s “works” was not 
intended to be either a complete edition or a critical edition. 
However, even if one grants the partial responsibilities of 
an incomplete collection, one still expects certain, rather 
elementary, pieces of information. In the case at hand, one 
would expect some mention of prior publication. Instead, 
there is a consistent silence regarding fragmentary publica- 
tion in the emigration. To give one more example, a poetic 
“letter” to Tuwim’s sister, Irena, has been included among 
the variants in the 1955 edition (pp. 300-301). There isa 
footnote stating that it was preserved in a manuscript (-let- 
ter). Why remain silent about the fact that there was a pre- 
vious publication, by Stonimski, in Nowa Polska, V, No.l, 
p. 13? 





26. Literatura na emigracji, p. 15. 
27. Cf. 1955, pp. 20-21, and 1950, p. 25. 


28. A notable example may be found in 1950, p. 116, and 
1955, p. 107. 
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TEACHING RUSSIAN IN AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
A CONFERENCE REPORT 


Background 


On 24-25 May 1958 the Modern Language Association of 
America sponsored a Conference of nineteen specialists (from 
ten states and the District of Columbia) on the teaching of the 
Russian language.' The Executive Secretary of MLA and the 
Specialist in Foreign Languages of the U. S. Office of Education 
participated, and the Director of the MLA Foreign Language 
Program served as Chairman. The purpose of this Conference 
was to take stock of the current status of interest in teaching 
Russian in American secondary schools and to identify and dis- 
cuss some of the problems which will be encountered in any ef- 
fort to expand Russian instruction at that level. 


The MLA is a learned society, founded in 1883, devoted to 
the advancement of literary and linguistic studies in the mod- 
ern languages. The MLA Foreign Language Program was be- 
gun in 1952, with support from The Rockefeller Foundation, 
for the purpose of investigating the needs for foreign language 
study in American society in these critical times, and of initi- 
ating first steps to help language teaching fill these needs. The 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages (AATSEEL) was founded in 1941 as the professional 
society for language teachers in the Slavic field. 


In September 1957 AATSEEL had appointed a Committee for 
Promoting the Study of Slavic and East European Languages 
(Chairman, Helen B. Yakobson; Secretary, Kyra T. Bostroem) 
to investigate possibilities for encouraging more teaching of 
Russian in secondary schools and to develop pilot programs 
wherever possible. Almost before it could begin operating, 
world events suddenly focused considerable interest on Russian 
in the schools, and the Committee Chairman and Secretary 
found themselves involved in an informational clearinghouse 
activity which they have handled superbly. Members of this 
Committee assisted in establishing the list of participants for 
the MLA Conference. 


Participants 


CHARLES BELL, Russian Instr., University High School, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. EMMA BIRKMAIER, 
Prof. of Education and Modern Languages, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14. KYRA T. BOSTROEM, Lecturer in Russian, 
Univ. of Connecticut (Waterbury Branch). ARTHUR P. COLE- 
MAN, President, Alliance Coll., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
WILLIAM S. CORNYN, Assoc. Prof. of Slavic Languages, Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. WILLIAM B. EDGERTON, Assoc. 
Prof. of Slavic Languages, Columbia Univ., New York 27. 
JUSTINA D. EPP, Asst. Prof. of Russian, Ohio State Univ., 
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Columbus 10. NOAH D. GERSHEVSKY, Assoc. Prof. of Rus- 
sian, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5. FILIA HOLTZMAN, 
Lecturer in Russian Language and Literature, Brooklyn Coll., 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y¥. MARJORIE C. JOHNSTON, Specialist in 
Foreign Languages, U.S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, & Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. HORACE 
GRAY LUNT, Assoc. Prof. of Slavic, Harvard Univ., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. MARJORIE McDONALD, Russian Instr., 
Madison High School, Portland, Oregon. KENNETH MILDEN- 
BERGER [Conference Chairman], Assoc. Secretary of the MLA 
and Director of the Foreign Language Program. EDMUND 
ORDON, Asst. Prof. of Slavic, Wayne State Univ., Detroit 2, 
Mich. [Exec. Secretary and Treasurer, AATSEEL]. FAN 
PARKER, Asst. Prof. of Russian and Head of the Russian Divi- 
sion, Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. ROSE RASKIN, As- 
sociate in Russian, Columbia Univ., New York 27. ALFRED 
SENN, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. of Slavic Languages, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. JOSEPH T. SHAW, Assoc. 
Prof. of Slavic Studies, Indiana Univ., Bloomington [Editor, 
The Slavic and East European Journal]. LEON STILMAN, 
Assoc. Prof. of Russian, Columbia Univ., New York 27. 
GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, JR., Prof. of English, New 
York Univ., New York 3 [Exec. Secretary, MLA; Editor, Pub- 
lications of the MLA]. CATHERINE WOLKONSKY, Prof. of 
Slavic Languages and Chairman, Dept. of Russian, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie. HELEN B. YAKOBSON, Asst. Prof. and 
Executive Officer, Dept. of Slavic Languages & Literatures, 
George Washington Univ., Washington 6, D. C. 





The Changing Status of Russian 


Importance of the Russian Language. Study of the Russian 
language has been remarkably neglected in American education. 
An objective observer must be astonished by the facts, in view 
of the importance of Russian. (1) Russian, the mother tongue 
of 150 million inhabitants of the Soviet Union, is one of the ma- 
jor world languages. Only Chinese and English are spoken na- 
tively by more people. (2) These speakers of Russian live 
under a powerful government with a distinct ideology at vari- 
ance with our own. Our national economy and our relations 
with all other nations of the world are greatly affected by the 
existence of the Soviet Union. (3) In most fields of scholarly 
and scientific endeavor, Russians are accomplishing notable 
results (and publishing accounts) which deserve our attention. 
Since research and progress are international, it is unreason- 
able for us to perpetuate a language barrier which cuts us off 
from the findings of Soviet research; indeed, it is foolhardy 
when Russia, for its part, makes full and effective use of our 
published research. (4) In the realm of the humanities, Rus- 
sian culture has, over the centuries, offered much to mankind 
in history, philosophy, art, music, and imaginative literature. 
But most of this cultural heritage can be reached properly only 
through the knowledge of the Russian language. (5) Though for 
many years Russia has been virtually closed to American visi- 
tors, increasing opportunities are now appearing for cultural 
exchange and visits to Russia by American scholars, scientists, 
students, tourists, and businessmen. We must look forward 
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to the time when large numbers of Americans annually will en- 
ter the Soviet Union, and they should be prepared to communi- 
cate with Soviet citizens in the language of the country. 


Past Disinterest. Despite the first four considerations 
above, American society has shown very little interest in the 
Russian language, and our education world is ill-prepared to 
meet any sudden demand. An MLA survey in 1954 revealed 
just 183 American colleges and universities (of more than 1800 
such institutions) with offerings in the Russian language. En- 
rollments were usually very small, and frequently only intro- 
ductory courses were available. In the winter of 1957-58 only 
8 public high schools and 8 private high schools had classes in 
Russian, with an aggregate enrollment of fewer than 300. 
Probably not more than 500 people in the United States have 
had experience in teaching Russian at any level of education, 
and nearly all of this in college. 





Sudden Concern. When the Soviet Union launched Sputnik I 
on 4 October 1957, the advanced stage of Russian science and 
technology was evident, and the sobering implications for 
America and the West became clear. A stunned American so- 
ciety began to wonder about the training our youth was receiv- 
ing in the schools and colleges. Educational re-examination is 
in progress from elementary to graduate schools. Pertinent 
is the resultant nationwide concern about increased teaching of 
Russian, especially in secondary schools. Many prominent 
people have called attention to this need, and frequent news- 
paper editorials have echoed their sentiment. Perhaps typical 
of widespread feeling is a recommendation which came from 
the Conference on the Identification and Education of the Aca- 
demically Talented Pupil in the American Secondary School 
(6-8 February 1958), chaired by James B. Conant and spon- 
sored by the National Education Association: 





It is a matter of great national urgency that more 
Americans know Russian. It is therefore strongly 
recommended that as fast as possible, when proper 
conditions exist and adequate instruction can be made 
available, the study of Russian be introduced in the 
public high schools of the country. Such study when 
begun should be carried to a point of reasonable pro- 
ficiency, and suitable opportunities provided there- 
for, especially for the academically talented pupil. 


Growing Interest. Today there are many signs that this 
concern may be translated into action. Growing numbers of 
school administrators are interested in installing Russian 
classes. A spring, 1958 survey conducted by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Massachusetts revealed that 4 secondary 
schools (all private) were offering Russian, 8 (4 private, 4 
public) were definitely planning its introduction, and 60 others 
would be interested if teachers were available. The Connecti- 
cut State Department of Education recently discovered that 20 
high schools were planning to introduce Russian during the 
next 5 years, 5 in 1958-59. From other parts of the country 
reports are received regularly of schools preparing to initiate 
Russian. (Note the section on National Information Center, p. 
248.) 
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Considerations and Problems 


This Conference viewed the burgeoning interest with 
mixed feelings. ‘The neglect of Russian in American education 
has placed us in a position of general unreadiness to meet 
quickly this new demand. Hastily conceived, makeshift pro- 
grams should be avoided. After-school non-credit classes and 
Russian language “clubs” will in some communities be useful 
as preliminary ventures in this new field. But such activities 
should be labeled for what they are and not confused with full- 
fledged credit-earning Russian programs. It was the sense of 
this Conference that before new programs in Russian be under- 
taken in the schools, careful thought be given to local support 
by parents, teachers, and educational administrators in any 
community. Programs in Russian should be initiated in the 
schools only when (1) community support is assured for at 
least an experimental program, and (2) local school boards 
and administrators are convinced that necessary preparations 
have been made. Necessary preparations include: (a) recruit- 
ment of an adequate number of interested teachers who have 
both skill in guiding students and the necessary language quali- 
fications, (b) availability of appropriate material and carefully 
planned syllabi, and (c) adequate provisions for appraisal. 


The Conference sought to identify some major considera- 
tions for an effective national program of Russian in the sec- 
ondary schools, and to explore current difficulties as follows: 


1. Values. The Conference unanimously endorsed the fol- 
lowing official MLA statement on values, adapted to the teach- 
ing of Russian: 


The study of Russian, and any foreign language, like 
that of most other basic disciplines, is both a proges- 
sive experience and a progressive acquisition of a 
skill. At no point can the experience be considered 
complete, or the skill perfect. Many pupils study a 
foreign language only two years; longer time is of 
course needed to approach mastery. At any point, 
however, the progress made in Russian, when prop- 
erly taught, will have positive value and lay a founda- 
tion upon which further progress can be built. It is 
evident therefore that the expectancy of values to be 
derived from language study must be relative to the 
amount of time and effort devoted to it. 


































The study of Russian, skillfully taught under proper 
conditions, provides a new experience, progressively 
enlarging the pupil’s horizon through the introduction 
to a new medium of communication and a new culture 
pattern, and progressively adding to his sense of 
pleasurable achievement. This experience involves: 




















1. The acquisition of a set of skills, which can be- 
come real mastery for professional use when prac- 
ticed long enough. The international contacts and 
responsibilities of the United States make the posses- 
sion of these skills by more and more Americans a 
matter of national urgency. These skills include: 
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a. The increasing ability to understand Russian when 
spoken, making possible greater profit and enjoyment 
in such steadily expanding activities as foreign travel, 
business abroad, foreign language movies and broad- 
casts. 


d b. The increasing ability to speak Russian in direct 
communication with people of another culture, either 
for business or for pleasure. 


c. The ability to read Russian with progressively 
greater ease and enjoyment, making possible the 
broadening effects of direct acquaintance with the re- 
corded thoughts of another people, or making possi- 
ble study for vocational or professional (e.g., scien- 
tific or journalistic) purposes. 


2. Anew understanding of language, progressively 
revealing to the pupil the structure of language and 


t- giving him a new perspective on English, as well as 
an increased vocabulary and greater effectiveness in 

- expression. 

¥Y 3. A gradually expanding and deepening knowledge of 


Russia—its geography, history, social organization, 
literature, and culture—and, as a consequence, a 
better perspective on American culture and a more 
enlightened Americanism through adjustment to the 
a. concept of differences between cultures. 





- Progress in any one of these experiences is relative 
to the emphasis given it is the instructural program 
and to the interests and aptitude of the learner. Lan- 
guage skills, like all practical skills, may never be 
perfected, and may be later forgotten, yet the enlarg- 
ing and enriching results of the cultural experience 
endure throughout life. 











2. Question of Time. A two-year course in Russian was 
regarded as too brief for satisfactory results. At the mini- 
mum, a three-year high school course was advised, and a four- 
year sequence was felt desirable. Where possible, a start 
should be made with Russian in the elementary schools. 





3. The Four-Phase Progression. The Conference agreed 
unanimously that an effective course in Russian will provide 
the student with a reasonable degree of ability in each of the 
four skills of listening comprehension, speaking, reading, and 
writing. Participants also agreed that language learning pro- 
ceeds most efficiently when any specific portion of the lan- 
guage is first heard and then spoken by the student before he 
progresses to reading and writing it. Naturally, the time gap 
between (1) hearing-speaking any linguistic passage and (2) 
reading-writing it will vary with individual teachers and with 
differing learning situations. The Conference accepted the fol- 
lowing official MLA statement, adapted to Russian: 








The elementary Russian course should concentrate at 
the beginning upon the learner's hearing and speaking 
the foreign tongue. Optimum results can be achieved 
by giving as much individual or controlled group oral 
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practice as possible, and by setting the upper limit of 
class size at twenty. Throughout later stages, in lec- 
tures and in class discussions of literature and civiliza- 
tion, students should be provided with frequent oppor- 
tunities for maintaining the hearing and speaking skills 
thus early acquired. 


Learning to read Russian, the third phase of the hear- 
ing—speaking-reading-writing progression in the active 
and passive acquiring of language skills, is a neces- 
sary step in the total process. In teaching this skill, 
the goal should be reading with understanding and with- 
out conscious translation. Translation should be used 
only rarely as a device in teaching reading, but may 
come at a later stage as a meaningful literary or lin- 
guistic exercise provided that high standards are in- 
sisted on. Repeated systematic grammar review is 
wasteful in a reading class, but explanation of recur- 
ring, complex syntactical patterns is essential. 





Writing is the fourth stage in the early acquirement of 
language skills; the student should write only what he 
is first capable of saying correctly. Topics should be 
assigned and carefully defined in such a way that the 
student may utilize to the maximum the vocabulary 

and speech patterns he has acquired. On an upper lev- 
el of accomplishment, writing may include original 
composition, consideration of stylistics, analysis of 
literary texts, and translation of passages of literary 
English. 


4. Question of Teachers. At the present time qualified 
teachers of Russian in the secondary school are in exceedingly 
scarce supply. This situation is not likely to change very 
quickly. As a result of past neglect of Russian in American 
education and the lack of career opportunities in teaching it, 
we have only a handful of native Americans with any proficiency 
in Russian, and most of these learned Russian with the ulti- 
mate objective of college teaching of Russian language, litera- 
ture, or area studies. In 1956-57 more than 340,000 of our 
youth were granted bachelor’s or other first professional de- 
grees, but only 107 were majors in Russian; 61,955 received 
master’s or equivalent second-level degrees, but only 33 were 
majors in Russian language; 8,756 persons were awarded doc- 
tor’s degrees, but only 10 were specialists in Russian language. 
Several institutions have drawn up programs for the training 
of high school teachers of Russian: Brooklyn College, Middle- 
bury College, University of Minnesota, and Teachers College 
of Columbia University. But urgent need exists for recruiting 
new teachers quickly, without compromising linguistic and 
pedagogical qualifications. 





It may be possible to draw on the native-speaking Russian pop- 
ulation in the United States, but the potentialities of this re- 
source are actually quite limited. The 1950 U.S. census esti- 
mated 853,765 U. S. residents who originated in Russia (exclud- 
ing the Ukraine). But less than 2,000 of these are now (1958) 
under 30 years of age, seven in eight being past 50 years of 
age. However, there may be possibilities for recruitment of 
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teachers from the second generation of this Russian stock. A 
sizeable proportion of this group probably has conversational 
ability in Russian, and many will feel sufficient pride of herit- 
age to regard as attractive a teaching career in Russian. The 
1950 census places the number of native Americans whose 
parents (one or both) were Russian-born at 1,607,650, and 
277,425 are now (1958) under 27 years of age. Considerable 
concentration of these people occur in a number of metropoli- 
tan areas. An immediate program for recruiting and training 
four or five hundred of this group would provide at least a par- 
tial answer to the problem of teachers. 


The Conference strongly emphasized the importance of teach- 
ers who are fully qualified in the Russian language as well as 
in teaching techniques. It accepted unanimously the MLA 
Statement of Qualifications for Secondary School Teachers of 
Modern Foreign Languages. This Statement defines (on three 
levels: minimal, good, and superior) the qualifications de- 
sirable in seven areas of competence: Aural Understanding, 
Speaking, Reading, Writing, Language, Analysis, Culture, 
and Professional Preparation. This Statement has the en- 
dorsement of all national foreign language organizations. 
(Copies are available free of charge from the MLA offices). 





5. Textbooks. No textbooks for Russian in the secondary 
school have been published, and none of the existing texts, 
prepared for college or intensive adult learning, is well suited 
to high school students. While speed is necessary in prepar- 
ing an effective course of study, care must be taken so that it 
fit the learning capacities and psychology of high school stu- 
dents, be sound linguistically, employ effective language peda- 
gogy, and be authentic in its cultural content. 


Participants in this Conference unanimously recommended that 
the Director of the Foreign Language Program investigate the 
possibility of foundation support for the preparation and pro- 
duction of a course of study in the Russian language at the high 
school level. Such a project would probably be a joint MLA- 
AATSEEL venture. The course of study would employ the 
most effective and appropriate methods for teaching Russian, 
and would be prepared by a team of specialists. In addition to 
a textbook and teacher's guide, it would include supplementary 
audio-visual aids. The Director of the FL Program should re- 
port to the Executive Secretaries of MLA and AATSEEL on the 
results of his discussions with foundation officials. 


Various possible procedures for activating such a project were 
discussed, but the first step would obviously be a carefuuly 
prepared planning conference. 


6. C.E.E.B. and Russian. It is essential to the national 
interest that considerable numbers of college-bound high 

school students be attracted into a Russian language program. 
But until the College Entrance Examination Board offers an 
examination in Russian, any development of a national program 
in Russian will be seriously inhibited. The C.E.E.B. has in- 
dicated a readiness to offer a Russian examination when about 
fifty students a year will wish to be examined. 


The Conference unanimously endorsed the following: That in 
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view of the importance of Russian to the national interest, and 
in view of the increasing enrollments in Russian at the high 
school level, the C.E.E.B. immediately begin preparation of 
suitable tests in Russian for the college board examination se- 
ries. These tests should be prepared now and ready for use 
when college-bound students with Russian begin to appear in 
sufficient numbers for testing. 


Some Useful Information 


1. National Information Center. In order to free the 
AATSEEL Committee on Promoting the Study of Russian in 
High Schools from fact-gathering chores so it can proceed with 
its original developmental purposes, a National Information 
Center on the Status of Russian in U.S. Schools has been estab- 
lished under the directorship of Dr. Fan Parker, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. Brooklyn College has awarded Dr. 
Parker space and a small grant for clerical and mailing ex- 
penses to further this Center. The Center will collect, file, 
and periodically report information of a quantitative nature 
dealing with the teaching of Russian in secondary schools. All 
persons with knowledge of any high school now introducing or 
planning to introduce Russian are urged to forward facts to her, 
or to send her the name and address of a person who may be 
able to provide facts. 





2. Teacher Placement. Administrators interested in 
finding a qualified teacher of Russian or persons qualified to 
teach, should write to Professor Edmund Ordon, AATSEEL 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





3. Teaching Materials. Professor Emma Birkmaier, 
Chairman of the Modern Language Department, University 
High School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
prepared a detailed 20-page syllabus for a four-year Russian 
course, including many valuable references, based on the Rus- 
sian program (begun in 1944) at that high school. It is avail- 
able free of charge from Dr. Birkmaier. Ask for Russian Lan- 
guage and Civilization, A Four-Year Course, Modern Lan- 
Department Bulletin No. 1 (1958). 








Mr. Charles Bell, Russian Instructor at the University 
High School, has prepared detailed text materials for the be- 
ginning year of Russian. Duplicated copies of these materials 
are also available free of charge from Dr. Birkmaier. 


A syllabus for a high school Russian course appears in the 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 3 (May 1959). Available from State Dept. of Ed., 
Sacramento 14. 


4. Consultation Centers. It was proposed that Consulta- 
tion Centers be established at universities which have active 
departments in the Slavic field. Here new teachers, school 
administrators, and other interested persons can turn for sug- 
gestions, advice, and practical aid, and teacher-training pro- 
grams could be operated. This proposal will be considered 
fully at the next meeting of AATSEEL. 
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5. Russian in the Elementary School. Several very pro- 
ductive efforts have been made at this level. Professor Justina 
Epp (Ohio State Univ.) since 1955 has been teaching an out-of- 
school group of six children (aged 9-12 at beginning); Profes- 
sor Thais Lindstrom (Western Reserve Univ.) has taught a 
group of pre-school children in 1956 in Missoula, Mont.; the 
Campus School of the State University Teachers College at 
Potsdam, N.Y., began in 1957 a Russian program for third- 
graders; and the University School of Kent State University at 
Kent, Ohio, began in 1957 a Russian program for fourth and 
fifth grade children. Pilot efforts like these will provide a use- 
ful fund of experience for future development at this level of in- 
struction. 





Note 


1. This report was issued as FL Bulletin No. 59, by the 
Staff of the Foreign Language Program, Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, in June 1958. It is reprinted here by 
permission. 



















































REVIEWS 


Adolf Stender-Petersen. Geschichte der russischen Literatur. 
2 vols. Miinchen: C.H. Beck, 1957. xii, 472; vi, 585. 





Adolf Stender-Petersen is one of the most distinguised 
living Slavist scholars. His achievements in the field of Rus- 
sian history, philology, and literature are well known and 
highly appreciated by everybody concerned with Slavic Studies. 
And still in my opinion the fact remains that his Geschichte 
der russischen Literatur, which has appeared now, revised, 
in a German translation (the Danish original came out in 1952) 
does not live up to the expectations attached to it. 

The main reason for this disappointment seems to be the 
inconsequent method applied by the author: he says in the Pre- 
face that he has got decisive stimulations from the Russian 
Formalistic School, but he adds that it is out of the question to 
speak of his dogmatic commitment to it (p. v). This is a rath- 
er dangerous point of departure, as the Russian Formalists 
(or better Structuralists) were very uncompromising and their 
methods become consistent only in a clear-cut approach to lit- 
erature, treating it as an immanental process belonging to the 
field of aesthetics. 

Stender-Petersen professes to accept this approach in 
principle (p. v), but at the same time he introduces “socio- 
historical, ideological, sociological, economical, and psychol- 
ogical forces” (p. v) and the result is—to put it in a litte ex- 
aggerated but clear way—a social history of Russia with rather 
unexpected stylistical remarks on literary works published in 
the course of its development. 

It is very justifiable from the formalistic point of view if 
the author reduces the biographical material “to a minimum” 
(p. vi), but if he compensates for it in developing the cultural 
or even political background to a maximum this can be hardly 
considered as a progress in describing and evaluating litera- 
ture. Several chapters of the book have nothing to do with lit- 
erature from whatever point of view one chooses to look at it. 

It is a widely spread misunderstanding that formalism is 
only concerned with the “form,” the outward shape of a literary 
work. All formalists have continually stressed that the mate- 
rial presented is as important as the form of its presentation, 
that they determine each other and are absolutely inseparable. 
Unfortunately this crucial point is constantly overlooked and 
Stender-Petersen mainly demonstrates his formalistic attitude 
by stylistic remarks, paying far too little attention to the con- 
tents. In this way some very significant writers lose much of 
their real weight— Epifanij Premudryj, e.g., whose Vitae of 
Stefan Permskij and Sergij RadoneZskij are very interesting 
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from the point of view not only of their language (I, 175), but 
of their contents as well. This proceeding becomes still more 
questionable in the discussion of writers like Tolstoj (the 
chapter on his art is unpersuasive from the beginning to the 
end). Tolstoj’s speech is opposed to that of Turgenev to stress 
its “Rauheit und Ungelenkheit” (II, 383), its “masslos langen 
Satz- und Periodenkonstruktionen” which he liked to make “auf- 
marschieren” (ibid.), and, still, Tolstoj is one of the greatest 
novelists! The legend of Tolstoj's style as “langsam strémen- 
de Fliisse schwerer Wortmassen” even if you can see the 
“reiner Grund in der Tiefe” (pp. 383-384) should be really 
given up. He has the same “stilistische Filigranarbeit” (p. 
383) as Turgenev but he wants to produce a different aesthetic 
effect. 

Literary influences have partly been neglected. The chap- 
ter on Dostoevskij mentions only E. T. A. Hoffman as a for- 
eign influence, and that on Tolstoj, none: Balzac, Sue, Sterne, 
Stendhal do not exist! In speaking of Tjuttev's mysticism 
Schelling is not quoted, whereas the very slight influence of 
Huysmans on Brjusov is pointed out. By the way, Tjuttéev who 
is said to be “fast ebenbiirtig” (II, 320) to Pu&kin is dealt with 
in about two pages, whereas four pages are accorded to Bal'- 
mont. 

Some factual mistakes appear in Stender-Petersen’s dis- 
cussion of modern Russian literature: e.g., he twice quotes 
the famous description of the mass in the prison church in 
Resurrection, saying that it is the swearing in of the jury (II, 
372, 401); he maintains that the characteristic feature of Zi- 
naida Gippius’ poetry is the innovation of free stress, whereas 
she is one of the most conservative of the symbolist poets and 
such stress occurs extremely seldom in her verse (II, 512). 

Concerning the nineteenth century the tendency to find la- 
bels for the writers seems to me quite unfortunate: Herzen’s 
“philosophischer Realismus,” Gontarov’s “pragmatischer 
Realismus,” Turgenev's “poetischer Realismus,” Saltykov's 
“satirischer Realismus,” Dostoevskij's “psychologischer 
Realismus” or even his “arrangierter Realismus™” (II, 285), 
and Tolstoj’s “plastischer Realismus” do not mean much, es- 
pecially because “Realismus” is a rather vague term, and 
could be easily replaced by other definitions; why not Tolstoj's 
“analytischer Realismus ?” 

To the “formalistic” tendency we must ascribe no doubt 
the discussion of the length of the single parts in Dostoevskij's 
novels, which could be replaced by the more accurate state- 
ment that Dostoevskij introduced the polyphonic novel and to a 
certain degree reformed the art of the novel as such (see II, 
295). Strangely enough the idea of “boredom” does not play a 
role in the discussion of the works of Lermontov, Turgenev, 
Gontéarov— which I believe it should. Even in PuSkin the au- 
thor stresses only his “Schmerz der Welt” (II, 120) which by 
the way is not the same as “ Weltschmerz” which he really 
means. But this is the fault of the translator, whose style is 
very inadequate. The Russian sovereigns are termed as 
“Kleinfiirst,” “First,” “Grossfirst,” “Kénig,” “Grosskénig,” 
“StuhlkSnig,” “Zar,” and even “Grosszar” without any visible 
reason. “Martialischer Stil” for the style of the old Russian 
military narratives has not the meaning the translator intends. 
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Such sentences as “hatte er recht, wenn er wiitend vor Zorn 
erklarte” (I, 248) or “eine wirkliche seelische Tiefenschtirfung 
nahm er [Leskov] niemals vor” (II, 453) or “PolikuSka war 
ein blutarmer zum Stehlen geneigter Bauer” (II, 364) should 
not appear in a book published by such a distinguished publish- 
er as Beck. Particularly bad are the verse translations. The 
most serious omissions in the discussion seem to me the not 
mentioning of Leskov's adaptations of the “Prolog” and above 
all of Vasilij Rozanov (whose style influenced the poets of his 
time considerably) and of Konstantin Leont'ev, who is not only 
one of the best literary critics but whose novels Podlipki and 
Egipetskij golub' and whose numerous short stories are cer- 
tainly of great literary merit. 

On the whole I must confess that this new history of Rus- 
sian literature does not seem to me to replace D. S. Mirsky’s 
manual in any respect, a statement which of course cannot 
change anything in the fact that Stender-Petersen is a great 
scholar whose investigations, e.g., in the extremely compli- 
cated “Varangian Question” will remain a lasting contribution 
to knowledge. 





V. Setschkareff 
Harvard University 


—— Poggioli. The Phoenix and the Spider: A Book of Es- 
says About Some Russian Writers and Their View of the 





Self. Cambridge |Mass. |]: Harvard U University Press, _ 
1957. x, 238, $5.00. 


Renato Poggioli is a scholar with great imagination, anda 
literary critic with a very wide knowledge in the realm of the 
humanities. Such a combination is rare now when specializa- 
tion often excludes any kind of fancy. He is a good student of 
comparative studies in literature, and with success applies 
the comparative approach to Russian belles-lettres. Because 
of his creative insight he is able to throw new light on works 
of fiction. I would like to give only two examples of Poggioli’s 
approach. He interrupts the long and rather dull discussion on 
the anti-social trends in the character of Oblomov by a para- 
doxical but well-proved statement that this idle hero of Gonéa- 
rov, who is perhaps admired abroad more than in Russia (as 
for instance by W. C. Pritchett) “has the ‘nature,’ if not the 
‘nurture,’ of a poet, and is gifted with what Keats called ‘neg- 
ative capability,’ the ability to make fruitful the passivity of 
one’s being” (p. 40). But still both Pritchett and Poggioli do 
not realize that if Gontarov really succeeded in creating the 
most monumental character of Russian literature (Oblomov), 
he was not able to master his language, which consists of too 
many clichés. Another example: in an essay on Tolstoj, Pog- 
gioli choses a very bold, perhaps a too bold parallel between 
this god-like Russian artist, and the tragicomical character of 
Moliére’s Alceste, the protagonist of Le Misanthrope. If the 
reader even remains completely unconvinced by this compari- 
son, still it would be rather hard forhimto reject all Poggioli’s 
witty arguments. 
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Perhaps the best essay is dedicated to a great star of the 
Russian literary firmament, Rozanov (1856-1919) whose 
murky light attracted D. H. Lawrence and James Stephens but 
which still remained unnoticed by foreign readers. Rozanov 
hides himself under the very title of the book, The Phoenix 
and the Spider. Poggioli presents this last Russian writer of 
genius as “the last link in a chain of thought, in a series of 
attitudes and feelings, to which one could give the name of 
idolatry of the soul” (p. 194). According to Poggioli, Rozanov's 
awful and still great task was to bring “to extreme limits the 
vulgarization or proletarization of the soul; or, in religious 
terms, he recognized among its components matters and sub- 
stances which, before him, would have been defined as the 
least spiritual possible”: “For Rozanov, a soul is valuable 
not because it is ‘beautiful’ but merely because it is a soul, 
even though it be ugly, vulgar, and filthy” (p. 198). Here Pog- 
gioli is leading the reader to the most essential point of all 
Rozanov’s writings, not comparable to any others. 

There are also included in the book some valuable essays 
on “The Tradition of Russian Realism,” on Dostoevskij, on 
Bunin, on The Correspondence from the Opposite Corners (V. 
Ivanov and M,. GerSenzon), and on Isaak Babel’). 

I would like also to mention some mistakes or some wrong 
associations we find in the book. Tolstoj “ignored poetry, up 
to the point of hardly composing a single verse in his whole 
life ...” (p. 89), but still he composed many poems included 
into the last (“blue”) edition of his complete works. Aleksej 
Karenin is not portrayed with “consistent antipathy” (p. 69) 
but also with sympathy (at Anna's child bed); Dostoevskij's 
devil is not a petty bourgeois but a petty gentleman (p. 30); and 
Ido not believe that Rozanov (p. 179), the main character of 
his own books, Solitaria and Fallen Leaves, resembles the 
open-minded and easy-going Dmitrij Karamazov (but he is 
akin to the older Karamazov although surpassing him in imag- 
ination). On the whole Poggioli’s book is a very inspiring one. 
It provokes a vivid discussion of Russian literature, a discus- 
sion we much need. 








G. Ivask 
University of Kansas 


Marina Cvetaeva. Lebedinyj stan: Stixi 1917-1921 gg. Ed. by 
G. P. Struve, Introd. by Ju. P. Ivask. Miinchen, 1957. 
64 pp. 














The appearance of this book marks an event in Russian 
poetry, in that it shows a new, important side of the work of 
Cvetaeva, whose unusual verbal talent, emotional force, and 
tragic destiny have never ceased to attract the true lovers of 
poetry. Although the recent Moscow literary “rehabilitation” 
Campaign somewhat improved her reputation in her native 
country after years of obscurity, the present book is not likely 
to become an object of discussion there. This book, which 
consists of poems written during her pre-exile years in Mos- 
cow and for the most part appearing in print for the first time, 
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is the most passionate glorification of the White movement and 
the things it stood for, a movement which has been supposed 
to have inspired no great poetry. Now one can repeat with 
Cvetaeva: “Belyj poxod, ty na3él svoego letopisca.” 

Cvetaeva’s husband was, at the time this poetry was being 
written, an officer in the White army, fighting in the South, 
but her attitude can hardly be called a family matter. True 
to herself, she defends a lost cause and moves against the 
stream. She conceals nothing of her contempt for the revolu- 
tionary victors and their plebeanism (she was not even afraid 
of reading some of these poems publicly, but the Communist- 
minded audiences, failing to understand her lines, applauded 
heartily), whereas the White ideals are based for her on duty 
and nobleness: 


Iv slovare zadumfivye vnuki 
Za slovom: dolg napiSut slovo: Don. 


The main themes of Lebedinyj stan are developed histori- 
cally. Cvetaeva's historiosophy is not new; she declares Peter 
I the father of the 1917 revolution; but she does it with all her 
rhetorical brilliance: 


Na Internac'onal —za terem! 
Za Sof'ju — na Petra! 


Among the literary motifs the most insistent are those from 
the Igor’ Tale, and the poet often sees herself as Jaroslavna, 
waiting for her husband who is fighting for the right cause. 

Poetically, we find in the book the familiar Cvetaeva with 
her rhythmic force and daring, though there is a little less 
verbal ingenuity than is usually associated with her name. 
Nevertheless, some of the poems belong to her best as, for 
instance, “Don,” “Moskva,” “Andrej Sen'e,” “Ale,” and “Pam- 
jati A. A. Staxovita.”' 

Cvetaeva has never before been edited so carefully. This 
is the first scholarly edition of her verse: it offers a history 
of the manuscript, notes on previous publications of some of 
the poems and on biographical details, and a bibliography of 
Cvetaeva’s works. A most original feature of the edition is the 
inclusion of the poet's manuscript remarks on the poems, 
some of them being little works of art in themselves (e.g., 
note 2 on page 31). Another interesting feature is the old Rus- 
sian orthography, in accordance with the author’s wish, and 
this is certainly very relevant stylistically (however, the final 
jer’s could not be printed, for technical reasons). 

The Introduction presents a well-drawn portrait of the 
poet, a correct characterization of her poetry, and even a bit 
of memoirs. Nobility is given as the main characteristic of 
Cvetaeva’s nature and work. This nobility is particularly no- 
ticeable in her affinity for the persecuted. Cvetaeva’s fighting 
spirit, the rhetorical quality of her verse, its roots in the po- 
etry of the Russian eighteenth century and her “verbalism” 
are singled out as her outstanding traits. 

The book is an important step in collecting Cvetaeva's 
heritage. A large part of it is still scattered about in obscure 
and ephemeral émigré publications. 


Vladimir Markov 
University of California (Los Angeles) 
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Ernest J. Simmons. Russian Fiction and Soviet Ideology: In- 
troduction to Fedin, Leonov, and Sholokhov. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958. ix, 267, $4.75. 








Professor Simmons’s new book is a study of three out- 
standing Soviet novelists all of whom, more so perhaps than 
any of their fellow writers, are rooted in the traditions of nine- 
teenth—century Russian literature (rather fittingly, Professor 
Simmons begins his Introduction with the following trenchant 
aphorism: “In nineteenth-century Russia literature was the 
conscience of the nation; in the Soviet Union literature seems 
to have become the guilty conscience”). 

Apart from a short explanatory Preface in which the au- 
thor, among other things, acknowledges his debt to several of 
his seminar students for their studies of the reception of Leo- 
nov, Fedin, and Soloxov in Soviet criticism, the book consists 
of a short Introduction (pp. 1-8) and of three more or less 
equal sections devoted to the three authors. 

In the Introduction some general problems of Soviet litera- 
ture are touched upon, and here are some of the harshest 
things ever said about it. The primary purpose of literature in 
the Soviet Union, says Professor Simmons, is to instruct. In 
exercising this function writers must conform with the spirit 
and letter of the latest ideological position of the Communist 
Party— “Thus literature and politics become identical in a con- 
trolled state” (p. 1). The Party has gradually deprived writers 
of their freedom of expression, but, aware of the impossibility 
of regimenting creative artists like soldiers,” it has practiced 
on the literary profession an elaborate deception which took 
many forms” (p. 2). Professor Simmons speaks further of “a 
complex and subtle system of pressures ... devised to inspire 
beginners and to whip recalcitrant writers back into the happi- 
ness of submission to the Party line” (p. 3). The result of this 
is that “the Soviet Union, in the forty years of its existence, 
has not produced a significant national literature,” and that “its 
literary product has no claims to inclusion in the treasury of 
world art” (p. 5). The blame for this is to be laid, according 
to Professor Simmons, entirely on the Communist Party and 
“its determination to fetter the free creative spirit of the liter- 
ary artist and bend it to its own will” (p. 5). A few writers— 
among them the three subjects of this study— succeeded in pro- 
ducing works of artistic value but they did so in spite of the 
Party: they “provided the element of dissent ... but in the end 
they, too... have drifted into conformity with obvious deleter- 
ious effects on their art” (p. 7). 

Having thus laid down the groundwork of his study, Profes- 
sor Simmons proceeds to examine in detail the artistic achieve- 
ment of Fedin, Leonov, and Soloxov, and the paths which led 
them into “conformity.” In the course of this examination he 
has many more harsh things to say about Soviet literary cli- 
mate. Each of the three studies is self-contained, but at the 
same time they alltie in. After giving briefly the necessary 
biographical data the author discusses in detail the plot, the 
characters, and—to a lesser extent (and this may disappoint 
some of his readers)—the structure of all the novels, as well 
as of some of the shorter fictional works, of his three literary 
models. These analyses are very well done and will certainly 
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help American students of Soviet literature towards a better 
understanding of those writers. Those who have a first-hand 
knowledge of the work of Fedin, Leonov, and Soloxov, whether 
in the original or in translation, may regret that too much 
room is given to recounting the peripeteias of the plots. As 
for Professor Simmons'’s interpretation of the themes and 
characters of the works under discussion, it is, without being 
strikingly original, sound and at times illuminating in detail. 
Rather convincingly, he shows that both Fedin and Leonov are 
not only rooted in the nineteenth-century literary tradition, but 
are more at home in dealing with the past, so that when Fedin 
wanted to present “a real Communist hero” he had to choose a 
man whose “formative roots” were also in the past (Kirill Iz- 
vekov in Pervye radosti and Neobyknovennoe leto) (p. 60). Of 
Fedin's Brat'ja Professor Simmons rightly says that things 
characteristically Soviet in it are “meager and often only tan- 
gential to the narrative core of the novel” (p. 37). In Sanatorij 
Arktur Fedin’s art “seems to desert him when he is faced with 
the task of creating a convincing Soviet hero” (p. 56). Leonov's 
“image of the present ... reflects the past” and like Russian 
classical novelists he is in search “for the universal determi- 
nants of human behavior” (p. 89). In his latest novel— Russkij 
les— Leonov “seems to feel artistically more at home in the 
past, less thwarted by the taboos and interdictions of the So- 
viet present” (p. 149). Generally speaking, we see Leonov 
“again and again ... withdrawing to the past, withdrawing with 
obvious relish and a sure sense of authority and artistic fulfill- 
ment” (p. 160). 

This is less true of Soloxov: of all the three writers dis- 
cussed by him he seems to Professor Simmons to be the most 
genuinely Soviet. But in Soloxov’s case his artistic integrity 








also comes in conflict with the Soviet “taboos and interdictions," 


as may be clearly seen from the creative history of Tixij Don 
and Podnjataja celina. Incidentally, from Professor Simmons's 
section on Soloxov one gets the impression that, although fully 
aware of some of his limitations (see, e.g., p. 250), he re- 
gards him as a writer superior to Fedin and Leonov. 

In accordance with the thesis laid down in his Introduction 
Professor Simmons tries to demonstrate how and why Fedin 
and Leonov gradually “drifted into conformity.” This is where 
he does not entirely succeed. That is, he assumes on their 
part a sincere rallying to the Soviet regime, what in the case 
of Fedin he calls his “spiritual and ideological reconciliation 
with the Soviets” (p. 84), and in the case of Leonov, his at- 
tempts “to preserve his intellectual and artistic integrity while 
gradually accepting over the years the developing ideology of 
the Communist Party” (p. 158). But the inner motivation and 
workings of this reconciliation of irreconcilables escape both 
Professor Simmons and his readers. Speaking of Fedin’s “pro- 
longed ideological uncertainties, reflected in most of his fic- 
tion... [and] finally resolved by the time he began his trilogy," 





he adds that what influenced Fedin in this “can only be guessed" 


(p. 87). His own guess does not sound very convincing. There 
is, moreover, some inconsistency in Professor Simmons’s ar- 
gument, inasmuch as in his Introduction he speaks of the “dele- 
terious” effects of this “drifting into conformity” while in the 

section on Fedin he leaves no doubt in the reader's mind that 
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he regards the first two parts of Fedin’s still unfinished trilogy, 
First Joys (1946) and No Ordinary Summer (1948), as his su- 
preme achievement, the crowning work of his maturity. 
oloxov’s case is somewhat different. On the one hand, it 
may be true that Soloxov “from the outset ... was a convinced 
partisan of the new regime” (p. 164). On the other hand, Solo- 
xov asserted his independence and integrity by almost ceasing 
to publish (if not to write) between 1940 and 1955, and his drift- 
ing into conformity found a more mechanical and passive form 
of expression in the substantial “ideological” changes to which 
he subjected the 1953 editions of his famous Cossack epic. 
Speaking of these changes, which in his opinion seriously com- 
promise the artistic integrity of the novel, Professor Simmons 
rather lamely says: “One must assume that Sholokhov, as a 
sincere Communist, believes that all art should serve the 
needs of the Party, whatever they may be,” and then adds: “But 
he is also a sincere artist of superb ability, and... he has ap- 
parently taken the way out of sacrificing the minimum to Party 
demands in order to preserve the finest artistic achievements 
of his masterpiece” (p. 220). Even more far-reaching changes 
were made in the 1953 edition of Podnjataja celina. oloxov’'s 
failure to publish so far a substantial portion of his war novel 
(“They Fought for Their Country”) is also significant, as is 
his candidly low opinion of present-day Soviet literature, 
stated first at the Writers’ Congress in 1954 and reiterated at 
the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party in 1956. 

One may disagree with Professor Simmons’s individual in- 
terpretations and judgments, as for instance when he says that 
the transformation of Kurt Wahn in Fedin’s Cities and Years in- 
to a Bolshevik is unbelievable. It was often people like Wahn 
who provided recruits for the ranks both of the Communists 
and of the Nazis. One may regret also that in the case of Leo- 
nov the analysis is confined to his major novels while his early 
stories (with the exception of The End of a Petty Man), and es- 
pecially his plays, are left out of account. But then Professor 
Simmons believes—in my opinion quite erroneously—that the 
dramatic form “is alien to [Leonov'’s] creative spirit” (p. 140). 
He therefore only mentions Leonov’s two war-time plays and 
completely ignores his very interesting prewar plays and his 
recent Zolotaja kareta (The Golden Coach). Yet, apart from 
their intrinsic interest, they throw an interesting light on Leo- 
nov’s process of “conforming.” In the detailed analysis of Leo- 
nov’s novels it seems strange to see “The Legend of Furious 
Kalafat” (in Barsuki) completely omitted. A serious student of 
Soviet literature might also have wished for a less scrappy and 
casual bibliography than what he gets at the end under the title 
“Works Discussed and Available English Translations,” where 
one cannot even see at a glance which of the works are availa- 
ble in English. Except for a few scanty footnotes, there are no 
references to critical literature. But all these are relatively 
minor faults. As a whole the book fulfills very well the princi- 
pal object the author had set himself, that of introducing three 
significant and exciting Soviet novelists to the average Ameri- 
can reader. 

















Gleb Struve 
University of California (Berkeley) 
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Vladimir B. Grinioff. Tale of a Whistling Shrimp. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 1957. 251 pp., $3.50. 








The destiny of man is uncertain, but the destiny of a Soviet 
man can be downright erratic. It is to such a dolja doljuSka, 
to the fall and rise of the Popugaevs that Grinioff dedicates his 
witty talent and piercing perspicacity in the Whistling Shrimp. 
The result is at once a hilarious and poignant satire in the good 
old Russian tradition. 

Taras Tarasovich Popugaev, an easy-going bank executive, 
and his kindly party-giving spouse Mariya Mitrofanovna have 
established in their world a modus vivendi that is, perhaps, 
better than that of most of their comrades. They have a car, 

a data, a Bechstein, a thoroughbred horse, etc. but let no one 
mistake these comforts for bourgeois ostentation, or worse 
still— kul'turnost'. Heavens forbid! The Popugaevs are loyal, 
true-red Communists and they seek to bring up their child 
along the Party line. But lo, their Simochka, a spirited girl, 
sets into a squabble at the university and says things that are 
interpreted as clearly “anti-Party.” Her professor, Beznosov, 
reports the matter to her father and warns “She can be de- 
clared socially dangerous and, under our laws, exiled without 
trial. Not that a trial would do any good” (p. 21). The morti- 
fied parent, thinking this a retaliation for his own “little sins,” 
plunges into defense action and tries to pull strings in Moscow 
and to buy off possible local informers. Despite his “high-—lev- 
el” activity, Simochka is arrested and subjected to questioning, 
but remains firm in her position. Then suddenly she shows 
her Popugaev mettle; she dictates a confession. Her brilliant 
brainstorm, helped along by “rumblings” heard from Moscow 
(de-Stalinization), reverses the Popugaev fortunes. These de- 
tails, as well as the mystery of Simochka’s deviation, will na- 
turally not be told here. I will mention, however, that the 
book closes with a rare picture of a Russian party in the tradi- 
tion of Gogol’ and Tolstoj with the lovers finding each other. 
All that is lacking here is the last line “I was there, drank 
mead and wine; along my whiskers it flowed but into my mouth 
nary a drop.” 

The material in this novel has Leen handled expertly. Gri- 
nioff is obviously steeped in the currents and in the psychology 
of the Soviet world today, as well as in the literary traditions 
and personality of old Russia. Though his Communists live in 
a Marxist world, their Russian character, in all its healthy ex- 
uberance and naiveté still shines through. Their language 
blends Russian proverbs and salty sayings with stuffy Party 
clichés. The result is lively and amusing in the manner of 
Cexov’s early short stories. Through this humorous medium, 
however, Grinioff communicates well the terribly precarious 
human predicament under the Soviet regime. One feels con- 
siderable sympathy for the Popugaevs and their comrades who 
in order to live have been reduced to parrot-like existence, 
whose well-being and very lives can be made or broken by a 
statement taken out of context, a chance visit, a piece of idle 
gossip, or alie. Theirs is a world where political changes can 
pierce down to the nethermost strata, making all tremble for 
their skins and hide behind a facade of conformity. Neverthe- 
less, in the face of it, youth raises its voice (as it did in real 
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life) and challenges what is unjust and rotten. In 1955 Xru- 
%%ev said, “We will abandon communism when the shrimp 
learns to whistle,” and Grinioff’s novel suggests that indeed 
the shrimps are whistling. 


Ludmilla B. Turkevich 
Princeton University 


Manfred Kridl. A Survey of Polish Literature and Culture. 
Tr. by Olga Scherer-Virski. (Slavistic Printings and Re- 
printings, IX.) °‘S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1956. 
viii, 525, $9.50. 





The aim of the author, as stated by him in his Preface, 
was “to present a general picture of the development of Polish 
literature from its beginnings ... to the end of the Second 
World War” (p. v). Only a scholar of Professor Kridl’s stature 
could have undertaken a task of such magnitude and carried it 
out successfully. 

The volume consists of twelve chapters preceded by a 
brief Preface and a Guide to Polish Pronunciation, and fol- 
lowed by Selected Bibliography and Index. Chapter I, on the 
whole, provides good general information that may be of help 
to those wishing to familiarize themselves with the subject be- 
fore reading the book. The author rightly stresses the close 
connection between early Polish culture and the kind of litera- 
ture that it produces (p. 6). In the chapters that follow (II 
through XII), this initial observation takes on an added connota- 
tion, that of Polish literature having been the mirror of nation- 
al life and the expression of the nation’s spirit. Chapter III 
(“The Sixteenth Century: Humanism and Reformation”) opens 
with the author's definition of humanism as a reaction to the 
Middle Ages. It gives the reader a compact picture of the 
“Golden Age” of Polish literature and culture. 

Beginning with Chapter VI, the traditional system of divid- 
ing literary production into centuries is abandoned by the au- 
thor in favor of the lately accepted division based on certain 
important events in more recent Polish history. Chapters VIII 
and IX, dealing with literature after 1831, are well written. 
Chapter X (“Positivism and Realism”), which presents new 
literary trends in Poland after 1863 as an outgrowth of the po- 
litical conditions of the time, is quite exhaustive and contains 
much valuable information. The work ends with a chapter on 
Poland Reborn (XII), which will eventually have to be revised 
and expanded to bring it up to date on more recent literary 
developments. For example, Jan Lechofi is no longer among 
the living (he died in 1956), and Zofia Kossak has returned to 
Poland from exile and is working on a new novel. 

There are a few minor errors and inconsequences in the 
work which could have been avoided through more careful 
proofreading and copyreading. There is no uniformity in 
spelling, Polish and English forms being used interchangeably. 
Pola Gojawiczytiska has become Marja Gojawiczyfiska. It is 
somewhat surprising that only six lines have been devoted to 
the well-known Polish novelist Maria Rodziewiczéwna (p. 389), 
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and that Gustaw Morcinek has been omitted completely from 
the roll of modern Polish novelists, even in view of his post- 
war political record. 

Summing up, Manfred Kridl’s Survey of Polish Literature 
and Culture is the most exhaustive treatment of this subject 
hitherto attempted in the English language, and as such it is 
worth recommending to all those who are interested in Poland's 
literary and cultural history. 





Sigmund S. Birkenmayer 
University of Wisconsin 


B. R. Bugelski, ed. Mickiewicz and the West: A Symposium. 
(University of Buffalo Studies, XXIII/1.) Buffalo, N.Y.: 
University of Buffalo, 1956. 75 pp., $1.50. 


The centennial of Adam Mickiewicz's death was celebrated 
in 1955. In connection with this event in the United States, a 
number of commemorative publications were issued. Mickie- 
wicz and the West is one such. This slender volume contains 
five essays which were presented as lectures at the annual 
convention of the American Council of Polish Cultural Clubs, 
held on August 4, 1955, at the University of Buffalo. 

The essays are: “Mickiewicz and the Poles in the West,” 
by Professor Zbigniew Folejewski, of the University of Wis- 
consin; “Guidance for a Conquered People,” by Eric P. Kelley, 
Professor Emeritus, Department of English, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; “Mickiewicz and Emerson,” by Professor Edmund Ordon, 
Wayne State University; “Mass Messianism: Mickiewicz ver- 
sus Marx,” by Professor Edmund Zawacki, of the University 
of Wisconsin; and “The Secrets of Mickiewicz’s Greatness,” by 
Professor Wactaw Lednicki, of the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

With the exception of Professor Ordon’s excellent study on 
Mickiewicz and Emerson, the essays are popular in nature and 
not intended primarily for specialists. 

In “ Mickiewicz and the West,” Professor Folejewski points 
up the consistent popularity of Mickiewicz’s works among 
Poles everywhere, and reveals by examples how the poet still 
remains an influence on contemporary Polish emigré litera- 
ture. Professor Kelley, in “Guidance for a Conquered Peo- 
ple,” discusses the significance of Mickiewicz's didactic Books 
of the Polish Pilgrimage. Here the poet assumes the role of 
spiritual leader of the Poles in exile. The author examines 
the biblical style of the Books, the meaning of the term “pil- 
grim” as applied to the Polish €migrés, and Mickiewicz's in- 
tention that the Books should result in closer relations between 
the exiles, a stronger loyalty to Poland, and a more satisfying 
existence in a world of strangers until the day of Poland’s res- 
toration. 

In his brief essay, “Mass Messianism: Mickiewicz ver- 
sus Marx,” Professor Zawacki compares the messianism of 
the Polish poet with that of Marx, who was a contemporary. 
While the Polish messiah as conceived by Mickiewicz was the 
national group, the whole Polish nation, that of Marx was an 
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economic group, the world proletariat. To the paradoxes in- 
herent in Marx’s materialist system, Professor Zawacki op- 

poses the consistency of Mickiewicz’s religiously oriented ap- 
proach. 

Professor Lednicki’s “The Secrets of Mickiewicz’s Great - 
ness” is a popular appreciation of the poet. All the poet’s ma- 
jor works are reviewed: Forefathers’ Eve, Part III Books of 
the Polish Nation and Pilgrimage, Pan Tadeusz, Konrad Wal- 
lenrod, and the Crimean Sonnets. Mickiewicz’s greatness lies 
in his personality, the depth of his inspiration, the deep and 
intimate relationship between his poetry and life, the richness 
and flexibility of his idiom, the significance of his work for his 
own day, and his universality. 

The best essay in the collection, in my judgment, is Pro- 
fessor Ordon’s. It is a study of Mickiewicz’s interest in the 
philosophy of the New England Transcendentalist, Emerson, 
and the influence of the American thinker on Mickiewicz. Pro- 
fessor Ordon accurately traces the chronology of Mickiewicz's 
interest in Emerson's writings, and points up the significant 
role Mickiewicz played in being the first to introduce Emerson 
to France and Europe. The author examines the many allu- 
sions to Emerson and Emersonian philosophy which appear in 
the lectures Mickiewicz gave at the Collége de France during 
his occupancy of the Slavic chair. Mickiewicz exploited the 
romantic aspects of Emerson's philosophy, particularly the 
concept of intuition or “feeling” as a primary cognitive faculty 
superior to intelligence, and the prophetic significance of in- 
tuition. Professor Ordon is careful to show that Mickiewicz, 
in his eagerness to convey his message and bolster his argu- 
ments with the support of the American philosopher, was not 
entirely faithful to Emerson's writings. He used Emerson for 
his own ends, and even attributed words to him which he never 
uttered. Generally, however, Mickiewicz was faithful to the 
spirit of Emersonian philosophy, with this important distinc- 
tion: while Emerson’s concern was essentially with the individ- 
ual, Mickiewicz’s was with the larger collective entity, the 
nation. 

In summation, Mickiewicz and the West, although of not 
too great interest for Slavic scholars, does go a long way to- 
wards making the greatest of Polish poets more familiar to the 
English-reading public. 














H. B. Segel 
University of Florida 


Maximilian Braun, ed. andtr. Lebensbeschreibung des Despo- 
ten Stefan Lazarevié von Konstantin dem Philosophen. 
(Slavo-Orientalia, I.) ‘S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co.; 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1956. lx, 69 pp. 











The biography of the Serbian Despot Stefan Lazarevié 
(1389-1427), written in 1431-32 by Constantine the Philosopher, 
a learned pupil of Euthymius, is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant historical work of medieval Serbian literature. Unlike the 
Serbian biographies of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
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the Life of Stefan Lazarevié is a work rich in historical detail 
and set in a broader historical framework. Thus it constitutes 
an invaluable source of information, not only for the history of 
Serbia during the reign of Despot Stefan Lazarevié, but also 
for the history of the Balkans in general at the time of the Otto- 
man conquest. 

The new publication of Professor Maximilian Braun—a 
student of South Slavic literature and history well known for 
his book on Kossovo and his masterful survey of the history of 
the Southern Slavs—contains all the important parts of the text 
of this valuable histurical work, accompanied by a German 
translation, a shert introduction, and notes. The text pub- 
lished by Professor Braun is basically a reproduction of the 
Serbian version edited by V. Jagi€é (Glasnik srpskog utenog 
druStva, XLII [1875], 223-228, 372-377), without, however, 
neglecting the textual variants of the shorter Russian versions. 

Professor Braun must be especially commended for the 
very readable and accurate translation he has produced. His 
task was not at all easy, if one considers the great difficulties 
presented by Constantine’s language and style, which is strong- 
ly influenced by Greek and becomes often quite unintelligible. 
So far as I know, this important work of medieval Serbian lit- 
erature has never before been rendered into any Western lan- 
guage. There is of course a very valuable translation in 
modern Serbo-Croatian by L. Mirkovié, published in 1936. 

One may only regret that Professor Braun with his known 
competence did not undertake to appraise critically in his In- 
troduction the results of the scholarly contributions of M. 
Vasié, P. Popovié, and R. Marié on this biography by Constan- 
tine the Philosopher, and thus bring up to date the standard 
study on the subject by St. Stanojevié, “Die Biographie Stephan 
Lazarevié’s von Konstantin dem Philosophen als Geschichts- 
quelle,” Archiv fir slavische Philologie, XVIII (1896), 409- 
472. 














George C. Soulis 
The Dumbarton Oaks Research Library 





Arthur Voyce. The Moscow Kremlin: Its History, Architec- 
ture, and Art Treasures. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1954. xiii, 147, $10.00. 











Only eight centuries have elapsed since the name “ Mos- 
cow” first appeared in a chart of 1147, probably designating a 
small wooden bastion which was to evolve into the capital and 
spiritual center of a colossal empire. A slightly elevated tri- 
angle flanked by the Moskva on its South and the Neglinnaja in 
the Northwest formed a strategically ideal place for an iso- 
lated outpost on the thoroughfare leading from Europe via Nov- 
gorod down the Volga to the Caspian Sea and Asia. As an in- 
creasingly important stronghold against the Tartar occupation 
and later as a trade center, a town began to grow in concentric 
circles around the oak towers and wooden walls of the thir- 
teenth—century Kremlin. It is only in the first quarter of the 
fourteenth-century that Grand Prince Ivan Danilovié Kalita 
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started stone constructions on a monumental scale, of which 
the often-altered Church of our Savior in the Forest still sur- 
vives. 

The first cultural invasion on a grand scale was brought 
about through the marriage of Ivan III to the Byzantine princess 
Zoe, daughter of Thomas Palaeologos, in 1472. It would have 
been of high interest to the art historian to find a more pene- 
trating analysis of the Byzantine influence. On the other hand 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, the victory over the Tartars 
in 1480, the genealogical machinations making the emperor a 
direct descendant of a Roman family, might well have been 
one of the main springs for the liberation from a long Byzan- 
tine tradition in the arts. In the attempt to make his capital a 
third Rome, Ivan III may have sought to inaugurate a new na- 
tional style. Since architects who would have been able to con- 
struct buildings representative of the new power of Russia 
were not to be found, the Tsar sent four expeditions to Italy. 
The colonyof Italian architects and craftsmen was to build not 
only the towers and stone walls of the Kremlin, but was also 
instrumental in planning or restoring palaces, such as for in- 
stance the Granovitaja Palata. It seems that in the sixteenth 
century the Orthodox factions once more got the upper hand, 
and it was only Peter the Great who again launched a Western 
cultural program on a large scale. Different additions, mostly 
of defense character, had meanwhile transformed the Kremlin 
into a complex island fortress with underground canals to feed 
the moats, double and triple walls of twelve to sixteen feet 
thickness, and a double tower system. The complexity of this 
monumental fort is such that it has by no means been explored 
fully yet. 

In his chapter on cathedrals and monasteries Voyce dis- 
cusses the religious structures, which—even if built by Italian 
architects—followed the five-domed scheme of steep and small 
churches established in the “second golden age” of the Byzan- 
tine era. It is regrettable that Voyce does not deal more 
thoroughly with the specifically Russian characteristics of 
those buildings which are important not only from a standpoint 
of style, but also of iconography. It would interest the art 
historian how far the imperial character of the Cathedral of 
the Assumption which was reconstructed by Fieravanti in the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century or the imperial connota- 
tions of the cathedral-mausoleum of the Archangel Michael 
rebuilt by Alevisio Novyj ca. 1505, might have affected the 
architectural program. Similar problems should have been 
discussed in connection with the Italo-Russian palaces. 

This lack of detailed analysis, which would of course have 
given the book of Voyce something of an encyclopedic charac- 
ter, could have been outweighed by the use of new and first- 
rate illustrations. The elementary illustrative material which 
is drawn from the outdated works of Solntsev (1849-53), Barte- 
nev (1912-18) or Iskusstva (1904) are the major drawback of 
the efficiently organized book, and makes it impossible to get 
anything but a very slight impression of the important treas- 
ures preserved in the Kremlin. One also would have wished 
for more accurate interior views of the palaces and cathedrals, 
and transliterated plans of a uniform orientation. Perhaps the 
author will make up for this drawback in his study of the 
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“Russian Decorative Arts and Crafts,” which will be published 
shortly. 


Francois Bucher 
Yale University 


Nicolai von Bubnoff. Russische Religions-Philosophen: Do- 
kumente. Heidelberg: Verlag Lambert Schneider, 1956. 
494 pp. 





This new volume of readings in Russian intellectual his- 
tory, composed of some five hundred small but compact pages, 
is devoted to six religious thinkers. To be exact, it contains 
the following material: Ivan Kireevskij’s entire essay “On the 
Necessity and the Possibility of New Principles in Philosophy”; 
and selections from K. Leont'ev’s “Our New Christians,” V. 
Rozanov's “The Dark Face: Metaphysics of Christianity” and 
“The Apocalypse of Our Time,” V. Nesmelov’s “Science of 
Man,” E. Trubeckoj’s “The Meaning of Life,” and L. Sestov's 
“Potestas Clavium” and “On the Scales of Job.” Allotments to 
authors range from one hundred twenty pages in the case of 
Sestov to about thirty-five in that of Leont'ev. The readings 
are preceded by a single general introduction and followed by 
a very brief biographical note with references to the Russian 
originals from which the selections were taken. 

The book constitutes an important addition to the all too 
sparse writings of Russian thinkers, religious thinkers in par- 
ticular, which are available in Western European languages. 
Mr. Bubnov, a specialist of long standing in the field, has per- 
formed his task well. While I am not competent to judge Ger- 
man style, it at least seems to be excellent and, what is more, 
the translations usually retain the ring of the original Russian 
pieces. The introduction and the notes to the texts are all 
helpful and to the point. As to the choice of selections in this 
anthology, it has apparently been determined not on the prin- 
ciple of broad sampling or of the greatest possible richness 
and variety, but rather by the desire to present effectively cer- 
tain principal arguments and theses of Russian religious think- 
ers. To achieve his end, Bubnov included, for example, nine 
excerpts from Trubeckoj’s work and eighteen from Sestov’s 
two books. At times his selections read like abridgements. 
The topics covered are precisely the most fundamental ones: 
the existence and the nature of God, the nature of man, the 
character of knowledge, “the meaning of life.” 

Bubnov’s volume of readings deserves much more praise 
than criticism. It is subject, of course, to the usual com- 
plaints about anthologies: no two men would choose the same 
authors and the same passages, and the reader may well want 
more material than the book provides. Yet Bubnov’s selections 
are all interesting and important; while the demand for more 
represents, intruth, a compliment rather than a legitimate 
objection. One serious query does arise, however. It relates 
to the fact that Mr. Bubnov is extremely sparing with his pre- 
fatory comments and his notes. Surely the six thinkers war- 
rant separate introductory essays which would outline, notably, 
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the historical context of their thought as well as the relation- 
ship between the passages chosen and their doctrines in toto. 
And their views would also profit from more numerous and 
elaborate explanatory notes. At present those qualified to make 
full use of the book are likely to know Russian and not require 
a translation. 

In conclusion, as we welcome this German volume, it is 
appropriate to emphasize the need for similar anthologies in 
English. Indeed, only one of the works which Mr. Bubnov used 
to obtain his selections can be read in English today. 


Nicholas V. Riasanovsky 
University of California (Berkeley) 





Hugh McLean et al., eds. Russian Thought and Politics. (Har- 
vard Slavic Studies, Vol. IV.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1957. xi, 513, $7.50. 





This volume of twenty-seven essays was published by 
some of the former students of Professor Michael Karpovich 
of Harvard University as a mark of their respect and affection 
when Professor Karpovich retired in 1957 after thirty years of 
brilliant and stimulating teaching. It is similar to all such col- 
lections of learned papers in that the articles vary in charac- 
ter, quality, and interest, and it suffers from the absence of 
an index and from some variations in style and in the spelling 
of Russian words. Moreover, the book also shows some signs 
of careless editing, perhaps reflecting the work of three edi- 
tors instead of one, or of excessive sympathy on the part of 
the editors for the work of their friends. The contribution of 
Professor Leon I. Twarog of Boston University, for example, 
is entitled, “The Soviet Revival of a Nineteenth-Century His- 
torical Novelist: I. I. LaZetnikov,” but does not approach the 
subject as given in the title until the final third of the paper, 
which is devoted to the qualities of LaZetnikov as an historical 
novelist and to an analysis of his treatment of a few Russian 
characters of historical importance in some of the novels. 
Some of the other essays are off-shoots of the authors’ theses 
or summaries of published volumes. 

However, these minor shortcomings aside, this is an ex- 
cellent collection of scholarly essays with far more unity and 
coherence than most Festschriften have. They are all in the 
field of what is generally called intellectual history, and they 
reflect the splendid contribution Professor Karpovich made in 
introducing students effectively to both Russian history and 
Russian literature before area programs had been launched in 
American education. Indeed, it is instructive to note that Pro- 
fessor Karpovich served from 1949 through 1954 as Chairman 
of the Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures, while 
at the same time a Professor in the Department of History. 

As late as 1941, the basic Russian history course given at 
Harvard by Professor Karpovich ended with the March Revolu- 
tion in 1917 because of his refusal to be drawn into the Soviet 
period, concerning which he felt himself too closely involved 
for effective and objective teaching. These essays reflect the 
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Karpovich emphasis upon the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries and thereby identify another of his principal contributions 
to the American study of Russia—his resolute refusal to be 
lured into concentration upon Soviet developments, which has 
marked American scholarship and instruction in general since 
World War II. Nine of the papers in this volume deal with the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; eight with the late 
nineteenth century; and nine with the twentieth century. Only 
six deal with Russian history since 1917, and five of these are 
devoted to developments between 1917 and 1921. Only one 
study, Dr. Herbert S. Diverstein’s “The Sovietization of Uzbek- 
istan: The First Generation,” deals with developments under 
the Communists, and even this does not go beyond the 1930's. 

This volume is a good index of the recent growth of the 
American interest in Russia. Of the twenty-seven contribu- 
tors, twenty-four received their doctoral degrees within the 
last decade, one during the course of World War II, and only 
two before 1941. Eighteen of the contributors now live and 
work in the East, with one in Canada, two in the South, two in 
the Midwest, and three in the Far West. 

To this reviewer, the most important essay in this book 
is that by Professor Karpovich’s most distinguished student, 
Philip Mosely, now Director of Studies in the Council of For- 
eign Relations. This brief biography and tribute to Karpy, as 
he is known to all his friends, is a splendid, warm description 
of the great teacher and man and of his many, varied contribu- 
tions. Karpy was not only a most stimulating teacher in the 
classroom, a friendly and vigorous critic in the seminar, and 
an acute scholar in the academic world, but he also has acted 
with sympathy and understanding to encourage Russian cultur- 
al life in exile. I cannot image a more effective bridge from 
the Russia of Kljutevskij, Bogoslovskij, and PetruSevskij to 
the American scholar-teacher and the American community in 
general than Michael Karpovich. 


Robert F. Byrnes 
Indiana University 


Donald W. Treadgold. The Great Siberian Migration: Govern- 
ment and Peasant in Resettlement from Emancipation to 
the First World War. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1957. xiii, 278, $5.00. 








Who “makes” history, the masses or individuals? The 
question can probably not be answered; however, by asking it 
historians have been led to study social processes which 
spanned several lifetimes, but whose consequences proved to 
be more revolutionary than the dramatic doings of outstanding 
individuals who used to monopolize history books. Among such 
social processes the spread of the Russian (or more precisely, 
Eastern Slavic) populations over the vast expanses of the Great 


Northern Plain of Eurasia must rank as one of the most signifi- 


cant events in the history of the modern world. But precisely 
because it involved so many people, affected such vast areas, 
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and lasted for so many generations, the process has received 
far less attention than it deserves. True, most Russian his- 
torians, from S. Solov'ev down, have pointed to the signifi- 
cance of the spread—migration, if you will—of Russia's popu- 
lation; yet few detailed studies have been made. In undertaking 
the laudable task of filling this gap in Russian historiography 
Professor Treadgold has chosen the migration of peasants into 
Siberia during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
stressing more particularly the most active years, ca. 1880- 
1910. A subsidiary consideration for studying this migration 
is the author’s belief (not quite shared by the reviewer) that 

the history of Siberian migration may serve as a kind of para- 
digm for the evolution of the peasant economy in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

For his study the author has used the statistical material 
that has been published by various government agencies con- 
cerned with migration before 1917; the statistical data are 
complemented by the observations of inspecting officials, trav- 
elers, and contemporary journalists. Mr. Treadgold has ren- 
dered a great service to his colleagues and their students by 
making this evidence available in a handy and useful form—and 
in English. In all fairness to the prospective users of the book, 
however, it should be pointed out that the organization of the 
material does not make for very fluent reading or handy ref- 
erence. Mr. Treadgold has chosen the chronological approach 
with the result that the elements of the “process” are chopped 
up into many fragments that do not fuse into an organic whole. 
For this reason, too, the guiding ideas or theses do not stand 
out clearly in the reader’s mind and, hence, cannot play their 
usual organizing and directing functions. 

It would be impossible, within the space limits of a short 
review, to list all the author's observations and conclusions on 
a variety of particular problems. But let me enumerate some 
of the facets of peasant migration which receive particular at- 
tention: economic conditions in European Russia that led to 
migration; circumstances and conditions of settlement; legal 
and economic aspects of land tenure; the hesitations and vagar- 
ies of government policy; attitudes towards peasant migration 
on the part of foreigners, intelligentsia, officials. The author 
has also endeavoured to show the human reality behind the 
bare economic statistics and administrative edicts. To this 
end he gives descriptions (mainly from the observations of 
A. N. Kulomzing and P. A. Stolypin) of individual settlements, 
each representing a certain type of problem or conditions. Un- 
fortunately, the nature of his material is such that, in spite of 
Mr. Treadgold’s valiant efforts, the reader cannot really see 
or feel the human side. Nor does the book provide us with 
much information on the social, psychological, and cultural 
aspects of the great migration. Here again the sources may be 
at fault. But one still has the impression that Mr. Treadgold's 
main interest is in the political conditions and consequences of 
migration. 

His final conclusion, if one can formulate it here succinct- 
ly, is that the history of the migration to Siberia shows the 
Russian peasant’s yearning for the development of individual 
farming. It was, therefore, a mistake to see the agrarian 
problem only in terms of a need for land. Actually, it was not 
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more land that the Russian peasant needed, but the possibility 
of making better (more economic) use of it. This he could 
achieve only with the expansion of individual farm units, and 
the consequent change of technology. It is this process that 
the migration to Siberia helped to foster; and failure to realize 
this fact was one of the social and political tragedies of Im- 
perial Russia. 


M. Raeff 
Clark University 


Raymond A. Bauer, Alex Inkeles, and Clyde Kluckhohn. How 
the Soviet System Works: Cultural, Psychological, and 
Social Themes. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. xiv, 274, $4.75. 








Leo es ed. Current Soviet Policies, II: The Documen- 
ary Record of the 20th Communist Party Congress and Its 


7 New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. ii, 
248, $6.00. 


How the Soviet System Works is one of the latest publica- 
tions of Harvard's Russian Research Center, which, since its 
inception after World War II, has made substantial contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the U.S.S.R. This volume is the 
final report of a team of able social scientists commissioned 
by the U.S. Air Force to investigate “the social and psycholo- 
gical strengths and weaknesses” of the present regime in Rus- 
sia. The distinctive nature of the study derives from the fact 
that these strengths and weaknesses are deduced not only from 
the structural and operational characteristics of the system 
but more especially from the attitudes of those who have ex- 
perienced the system at first hand. The investigators, need- 
less to say, had no opportunity to carry on field studies in the 
Soviet Union; instead, they amassed a great volume of materi- 
al by submitting questionnaires to, and conducting interviews 
with, a large number of defectors from the U.S.S.R. Antici- 
pating criticism of the reliability of such sources, the authors 
took extensive and seemingly successful precautions to insu- 
late their conclusions against the biases of their select sample. 

After an introductory section on methodology, the book 
proceeds to a discussion of the institutional outlines and operat- 
ing principles of the Soviet system. This portion contains 
comparatively little new to the specialist, but those unfamiliar 
with the results of recent Western scholarship will find it a 
handy, succinct account of the basic features of the Soviet sys- 
tem—an appreciation of which is essential for what follows. 
On the basis of the questionnaires and intreviews, subsequent 
parts of the study take up the experiences and attitudes of in- 
dividuals in Soviet society, and the social and psychological 
characteristics of the major groups which compose it. Thanks 
to a sophisticated and many-faceted analysis, the work is re- 
markably free of the extreme and untenable statements so fre- 
quently met with in treatises on Soviet affairs. The tone of the 
book is detached, as it should be, the authors regarding the 
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scalpel as more appropriate to the task than the meat-axe. 
However, a drab literary style detracts somewhat from the 
impression made, as does the occasional employment of unde- 
fined technical terms. 

If the findings will not appear revolutionary to most stu- 
dents of the subject, they most certainly reveal the error of 
much popular thinking on the U.S.S.R. Thus, while calling 
attention to the Soviet citizen’s dissatisfaction with numerous 
aspects of Soviet life, the authors also make clear that the 
image of a people straining at every moment to throw off an in- 
tolerable yoke has no basis in fact. Although they would un- 
doubtedly welcome mitigation of the severities of the regime— 
particularly the use of police terror and the collective farm 
system—the peoples of the U.S.S.R. show a decided bias in 
favor of an authoritarian welfare state. Among the population, 
different attitudes toward the regime are found in different 
classes, age groups, etc.; the intelligentsia and the youth 
seem most attached to the regime, the peasants least, and the 
workers somewhere in between. As for the representatives of 
the national minorities, in the main their class situations rath- 
er than their national origins have determined their attitudes. 
Especially instructive are the materials on “generational dif- 
ferences” and on the informal methods of evasion and covering 
up by which many people adjust themselves to the system. 

Many questions are left unanswered by the authors, and 
one might well take exception to some of their judgments. For 
example, they give the impression that virtually everyone is 
irrevocably opposed to the collective farm system; only as a 
kind of afterthought do they suggest that it might be made to 
work if it were reformed. But, all in all, this work merits 
high praise for its incisiveness and realism. It should be 
widely read by policy-makers, scholars, and politically con- 
scious citizens. 

The authors of How the Soviet System Works based their 
analysis on data concerning Stalin’s Russia. However, they 
viewed the Soviet regime as a dynamic system, very definitely 
subject to the change. The second book under review may be 
regarded as the documentary record of Soviet evolution in the 
post-Stalin era. This collection of documents, selected and 
translated by the editors of the extremely useful Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press, includes mainly materials from the pro- 
ceedings of the Twentieth Communist Party Congress (Febru- 
ary 1956). As an ironic backdrop, the collection begins with 
excerpts from the panegyrics offered to Stalin on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday by today’s Soviet leaders. In the 
directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan and in XruSéev's report 
to the Twentieth Congress, one finds reviewed many of the new 
lines of policy inaugurated by Stalin’s successors, together 
with indications of what is to come in the years ahead. Follow- 
ing XruStev, other leading members of the controlling group 
raise their voices in reprises on various themes already 
sounded. Prominent among these are rejections of the “cult of 
the individual” and affirmations of the indispensability of col- 
legial control; continued emphasis upon heavy industry but 
markedly increased attention to building up agriculture by new 
methods and incentives and to the improvement of living condi- 
tions of the people through large increases in real wages, 
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reduced working hours, and expansion of housing. In the field 
of external affairs, ambivalence is evident in the mixing of 
hosannahs to the growing strength of “the socialist camp” with 
repeated pleas for peaceful co-existence and expressions of 
satisfaction with the reduction of international tensions. Im- 
portant new pronouncements are set forth on the non-inevita- 
bility of war, the possibility of attaining “socialism” by non- 
violent means, and collaboration with socialists and social 
democrats. 

Almost all these ideas represent significant departures 
from the policies and methods identified with Stalin. Yet in all 
the public speeches, but for some witty thrusts by Mikojan, 
Stalin was hardly mentioned. As it turned out, Mikojan’s re- 
marks were but the prelude to the sensational, denunciatory 
speech against Stalin by XruStev, made in secret to the as- 
semblage. In this epoch-making harangue, XruSéev turned a 
spotlight into the dark recesses of Stalin's barbarous regime, 
confirming some matters students of the U.S.S.R. had long 
suspected, and revealing much heretofore unknown information 
of great interest. This speech (which, of course, must be 
read critically) ranks as one of the most important documents 
of this century, not only for its revelations on Stalinist Russia 
but for the mighty repercussions it gave rise to in the inter- 
national Communist movement and in world politics at large. 
Although its ultimate significance may not yet be assessed, 
only months after its publication it figured in the winning of a 
substantial degree of independence for Poland, in triggering 
the tragic Hungarian uprising, in the disruption of Communist 
parties in the West, and in effecting the cooling of certai 
members of the Afro-Asian bloc to the Soviet Union. Some of 
the echoes heard abroad are treated in the final documents of 
the collection. 

It needs hardly be said that these materials, so essential 
to an understanding of contemporary Soviet developments and 
of world politics, should be in the possession of every college 
and public library. 


S. H. Baron 
Grinnell College 





Georgij Zotov. Ja pobyval na rodine. Munich: Svobodnyj go- 
los, 1956. 156 pp. 






















Among the tragedies of recent Russian history none is 
more sinister than the massive repatriation of Soviet nationals 
in 1945. Countless prisoners and slave laborers, survivors 
of Himmler’s death factories, were compelled to exchange Nazi 
brutalities for the notorious delights of the proletarian para- 
dise. 

At the same time that many repatriates sought escape in 
flight or suicide, a few Westerners who had married Soviet 
women moved to the Soviet Union. Georgij Zotov, a young 
French worker of Russian origin, did so. The relation of his 
adventures, Ja pobyval na rodine, is essentially the story of 
illusions and delusions. Georgij Zotov, together with his wife 
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and infant daughter, traveled in 1945 from Paris to Ejsk, in 
the Kuban', an incredible feat of human endurance. Upon set- 
tling in Ejsk our author encountered the stark realities of So- 
viet life: blat, tufta, the Party, the M.V.D.'s long arm, and 
a Communist mother-in-law. 

Embittered by the atmosphere of Soviet life, feeling the 
tightening grip of the political police, Georgij Zotov, who had 
retained his French citizenship, escaped with his wife and 
child to Moscow, where he worked for the French Embassy. 
Unable to bear Soviet conditions any longer, he finally re- 
turned to France, but was forced by Soviet authorities to leave 
his wife and daughter behind. 

His modest story, told in plain, folksy language inter- 
spersed with Soviet expressions, is not a scholarly treatise on 
the nature of Communism: it is only the reaction of an honest 
man caught in the gigantic web of man’s organized inhumanity 
toman. In this grim description of fear, tenseness, and ani- 
mal struggle for sheer survival, the only consoling note is the 
everlasting kindness of the Russian people, so aptly noted by 
Zotov. How the Russians have preserved this quality through- 
out the years is indeed remarkable. Those Russian exiles who, 
out of fear or longing for their lost country, lend a complacent 
ear to General Mixajlov’s sweet sirens should read this little 
book. 


A. L. de Saint-Rat 
Miami University 


Nicholas L. Fr.-Chirovsky. Economic Factors in the 
Growth of Russia. New York: Philosophical Library, 


1957. xv, 178, $3.75. 








This short volume, by an associate professor of econom- 
ics at Seton Hall University, is really an extended essay on the 
“traditional spirit of Russia,” which the author considers to 
be extremely aggressive in nature. According to the Preface, 
the analysis of economic factors in Russian growth is intended 
to contribute to the understanding of this Russian spirit. The 
author is aware that economic factors were not the major de- 
terminants of Russian history, nor, in most cases, even the 
most important motivations (p. 157), Nevertheless, in many 
instances economic factors of comparatively slight importance 
are considerably over-emphasized, as in the statement that 
German-Russian economic antagonism over the Mediterranean 
market “produced serious political animosities” which “can be 
regarded as one of the numerous economic aspects of the causa- 
tion of the First World War” (p. 79). A more serious criti- 
cism of the work, however, is its failure really to assess the 
relative importance of the economic element in Russian expan- 
sion, or even fully to analyze this element. The sweeping 
statement that “eventual commercial gains to be materialized 
through possession of the Near East inspired, indeed, all Rus- 
sian political and military moves” in the Caucasus and Caspian 
areas is hardly confirmed by the vague explanation in the fol- 
lowing sentence that “Eastern rugs, spices, jewelries, and 
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various other Oriental luxury goods attracted Russian mer- 
chants to the utmost, and pointed out the directions for Rus- 
sian political expansion” (p. 82). 

Professor Fr.-Chirovsky’s treatment is primarily chrono- 
logical in arrangement, though within each major division at- 
tention is devoted to specific problems and geographical areas. 
Part One, “Economic Factors Building the National Psycholo- 
gy,” is for the most part a discussion of Russian expansion 
prior to Peter the Great, though later periods are occasionally 
referred to. Chirovsky is an ardent adherent of the “Ukrain- 
ian” school of interpretation of East Slavic history formed by 
Michael HruSevskij. Consequently, he places great emphasis 
on the Mongol influence on Russian, as opposed to other East 
Slavic, characteristics. 

In Part Two, “Economic Factors Impelling Territorial 
Expansion,” the author deals principally with Russian expan- 
sion under the later tsars. Naturally he stresses the “drive 
to the sea,” though he recognizes that this was not entirely an 
economic motivation. The principal emphasis in this section 
is on Russian oppression of other nationalities in the Empire. 
While the subject is an important one, the treatment unfortu- 
nately is frequently misleading. It is scarcely correct, for 
example, to say that the Baltic nationalities (Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians, Estonians, and Finns) “actually have never allowed the 
Russian oppressors to be at all sure of their rule in the Baltic 
area” (p. 47), since, except for the Finns, resistance to the 
Russian Empire by these groups was small prior to the twen- 
tieth century. To speak, in connection with the revolts of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of “a strong feeling of 
national separatism” (p. 83) among the Don Cossacks is cer- 
tainly misleading. While it may be correct to say that Belo- 
ruthenia (Belorussia) had “nothing in common with Russia 
except the Orthodox Religion and the earliest period of her his- 
tory” (p. 64), it is equally true that common Orthodoxy was a 
factor of enormous importance in the relation between the two 
countries. 

The treatment of Russian expansion in Siberia and in North 
America is more convincing, both because the economic fac- 
tors really do loom large, and because the element of national 
oppression does not arise prominently: “Thus, the American 
segment of Russian imperialist expansion which was originally 
started on large-scale plans, broke down because of the inferi- 
or Russian administrative techniques and deficient business 
methods. it was rather little bloody, and marked by only a 
relatively slight degree of exploitation of the natives.” Howev- 
er, this moderate and essentially sound judgment (p. 117) 
scarcely prepares the reader for the sentence immediately fol- 
lowing: “The resumption of the Russian imperialist drive on 
the American soil was initiated by 1933, when President F. D. 
Roosevelt accomplished the recognition of the Soviet Union by 
the United States, which made possible an intensive Communist 
infiltration into this country.” 

As the title of Part Three, “Economic Doctrine Masking 
National Ambitions,” indicates, Fr.-Chirovsky considers the 
Communist regime to be but a continuation of Russian aggres- 
siveness under a new form, indeed a desperate remedy sought, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the “Russian mind” to stave 
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off the disintegration of the Empire and the liberation of its 
subject nationalities. Consequently, the economic doctrines of 
Communism, too, do not indicate a predominance of real eco- 
nomic factors in Russian aggressiveness. 

As indicated earlier, this book is really an extended es- 
say, and a highly argumentative one. It was doubtless not in- 
tended as a contribution to research scholarship, and it would 
be unfair to criticize it on that basis. Nevertheless, the multi- 
tude of footnotes may suggest a higher degree of documentation 
for the author’s theses than is actually present. In part he 
draws upon standard secondary works, but to a very consider- 
able extent the sources consist of articles from various émigré 
journals (for the most part Ukrainian) which incline to partisan 
views. As a result, the notes do little to support the argu- 
ments. Fr.-Chirovsky’s arguments themselves are vigorous 
and stimulating, and, considered as a case of special pleading, 
his book has considerable interest. 


John A. Armstrong 
University of Wisconsin 


Basil Dmytryshyn. Moscow andthe Ukraine 1918-1953: A 


Study of Russian Bolshevik Nationality Policy. New York: 

Bookman Associates [c. 1956]. 310 pp., $500. 

Dr. Dmytryshyn’s work is a valuable contribution to the 
understanding of the important problem, somewhat neglected 
by American students, of the relationship between Moscow and 
the non-Russian nationalities of the Soviet Union. The signifi- 
cance of this very instructive, though far from exhaustive, 
treatment of Russo-Ukrainian relations during the thirty-five 
years after the October Revolution lies in its excellent docu- 
mentation. Dr. Dmytryshyn’s work presents a challenge to the 
flood of Russian Communist propaganda glorifying the “happy 
life” of the Ukrainian people in “free” Ukraine, “voluntarily 
united forever” with her “elder sister,” Russia. 

The main part of the study, which originally was submitted 
as a doctoral dissertation at the Institute of Slavic Studies, Un- 
iversity of California, Berkeley, describes the “zigzagging 
path” of the evolution of Russian Communist theory on the 
Ukrainian national problem, confronts this theory with the Rus- 
sian Communist practice in the Ukraine, and presents the vari- 
ous forms of Ukrainian self-defense against political subjuga- 
tion, Russification, and economic exploitation. 

The author stresses in many places the incompatibility be- 
tween Russian Communist theory and practice, especially strik- 
ing in the Bolshevik conquest of the Ukraine. His depiction of 
the classic pattern of Russian Communist tactics for subjugat- 
ing other nations, first applied to the Ukraine, is vivid and well- 
timed for the much-propagandized Bolshevik celebration of the 
fortieth anniversary of the enslavement of the Ukraine. 

There were several factors which determined Russo- 
Ukrainian relations throughout the period under review, but Dr. 
Dmytryshyn considers the most important of them to be, on one 
hand, the Russian desire to possess the Ukraine at any cost 
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because of its economic potential and strategic location, and, 
on the other, the desire of the numerically strong Ukrainian 
people to defend their way of life and their interests. 

The political status of Ukraine under the Soviets is well 
characterized by the author's statement that “the higher the 
post and the greater the power and authority the less one could 
find Ukrainian personnel” (p. 82). The fact that the govern- 
ment of the Ukrainian SSR is a government of the Communist 
Party with its center in Moscow, and the composition of the 
membership of the Communist Party of the Ukraine show 
clearly the true meaning of the Russian Communist slogan of 
national self-determination. The author dedicates a special 
chapter of his study to examination of the membership of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine and concludes that although “it 
has posed as a representative of the Ukrainian people, the 
CPU, from its very origin, has been not only a minority party 
but also an alien one transplanted and imposed upon the 
Ukraine” (p. 249). While the main part of the study surveys 
chronologically the Russian nationality policy in and toward the 
Ukraine, as reflected in Party and official Government docu- 
ments and pronouncements of authorized Party and Government 
spokesmen, the three additional chapters (VII-IX) serve as 
supplimentary monographs, each being dedicated to a special 
problem: the economy of Ukraine and its influence on policy 
making, federal ties between the Ukrainian SSR and the USSR 
as reflected in their constitutions, and the composition of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine. 

Although the author analyzes various aspects of the Rus- 
sian Communist nationality policy in and toward the Ukraine 
and deals with many important events related to it, he does not 
discuss some problems which ought to be dealt with if a treat- 
ment of the Russian Communist policy of “total regimentation" 
in the Ukraine is to be a thorough one. The author, for ex- 
ample, does not deal with the Church policy of the Russian 
Communists, although persecution and complete destruction of 
the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church and the Ukrain- 
ian Catholic Church and substitution of the Russian Orthodox 
Church shows clearly that the Communists, though atheists, do 
not hesitate to follow the tsars in using the Church as a tool of 
Russification. 

In spite of these limitations in treatment and of some mi- 
nor inaccuracies, Dr. Dmytryshyn’s work is worthy of high 
recommendation to all who want to know the true story behind 
the Russian Communist slogan of national self-determination. 


Andrew Turchyn 
Indiana University 


J. B. Rudnyékyj. Z podoroZi navkolo svitu. Winnipeg: Ivan 
Tyktor, 1955. 126 pp., $1.25. 











This book is of special interest for slavists. Its author, 
Professor J. B. Rudnyékyj of the University of Manitoba, was 
the sole Canadian delegate to the International Congress of 

Onomastic Sciences held in Salamanca in 1955. The trip gave 
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him an opportunity to visit various libraries, museums, and 
especially universities in Spain, Switzerland, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and England. While visiting these universities, 
he delved into the conditions of Slavic studies, and in his book 
he discussed them from the approach of one who has actually 
seen them. 

Rudnyékyj has given special attention to ukrainica. Thus, 
while in France, he visited Sarcelles, the seat of the editors 
of the Encyclopedija ukrajinoznavstva, which is now being pub- 
lished in approximately ten volumes. He gives a comprehen- 
sive account of the preparation of this encyclopedia. While in 
England, he examined rare Ukrainian publications deposited in 
the British Museum. While visiting Stratford, Rudnyékyj 
turned his attention to Ukrainian translations of Shakespeare's 
works. In his book, he gives an interesting comparison of 
several translations made by P. Kuli8 and I. Franko. 

Despite the strictly scholarly material packed into this 
book, the volume reads much like an adventure story. 





Yar Slavutych 
Army Language School 
Presidio of Monterey 


Robert Lee Wolff. The Balkans in Our Time. (The Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy Library, Russian Research Center 
Studies.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 


1956. xxi, 618, $8.00. 


Professor Wolff has attempted to present, within the con- 
fines of one book, the salient aspects of the recent history of 
four countries—Albania, Bulgaria, Romania, and Yugoslavia. 
Although he provides some historical background, the bulk of 
his work deals with the period since 1939, with major empha- 
sis on the post-World War II period. The four countries do not 
receive equal space, and one is struck by acertain unevenness 
about the book. In places there is too much detail. Else- 
where certain subject areas are treated in the case of some 
countries but not in others. Perhaps this is to be accounted 
for, in part at least, by the fact that other scholars have in 
recent years turned out much more material on some of these 
countries than others, thus making for a considerable disparity 
in the available materials. But this unevenness should not be 
regarded as a major criticism of the book, for the author has 
done a lot of synthesizing and has succeeded in bringing togeth- 
era great deal of material, organized in a significant and 
meaningful fashion. 

The broad strokes with which Professor Wolff paints re- 
cent Balkan history reveal many interesting things. One of the 
most significant, in my opinion, is how favorably pre-war Bal- 
kan regimes stack up when compared with the post-war Com- 
munist systems, both in political and economic terms. As far 
away as they may have been from the ideal, the pre-war re- 
gimes were hardly police states. And the picture of past eco- 
homic progress is contrary to the picture which the Commu- 
nists have sought to conjure up. Understandably, differences 
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of opinion will persist concerning the author's treatment of cer- 
tain controversial subjects, such as the Mihailovich-Tito 
struggle. In the opinion of this reviewer, subsequent research 
will place Mihailovich in a much more favorable light than that 
in which he is portrayed in the pages of this book. 

My principal criticism of the book is that it attempted far 
more than any one man could be expected to do in any reason- 
able length of time. The result is that there are altogether too 
many factual errors, half-truths, and incomplete or mislead- 
ing explanations, which the average reader may not notice, but 
which will cause specialists on each one of these countries to 
writhe in anguish. This is not to say, however, that the book 
should not have been attempted, for Professor Wolff might 
have saved himself from any of these pitfalls if he had pre- 
vailed upon some of his professional colleagues, who have 
done a great deal of work on individual Balkan countries, to 
read his manuscript. Now, the only alternative is a revised 
edition, and the sooner the better, for there is evidence that 
other scholars who have used his book have already repeated 
some of his errors. 

Although a review cannot be a catalog of the author's pit- 
falls, a few examples will illustrate what this reviewer has in 
mind. Factual errors: Rankovich is a Serb, not a Montene- 
grin. The assertion that the Tito regime did not ordinarily em- 
ploy coercion to force peasants into collectives is inaccurate. 
Similarly, it is incorrect to say that the Yugoslavs ran the 
country without purges of top Communist personnel. And this 
reviewer is not aware of any Yugoslav “prewar law, which had 
required that all citizens belong to some church.” Half-truths: 
Some of Tito’s staunchest supporters were Montenegrins, but 





among Montenegrin Communists was also found the largest per- 


centage of Cominformists. In the depression years, the Roma- 
nian peasants had debt paymentsto make, but not on the land 
distributed in the 1920's, for the land was long paid for. Tito 
had a military force of his own, but Russian troops contributed 
significantly tohis seizingof power. The Narodniki did disa- 
gree with Marxian doctrine on one question, but should they be 
labelled as anti-Marxists? After all, the first Russian edition 
of Das Kapital was published by them. Misleading or incom- 
plete explanations: King Carol did renounce the British and 
French guarantees in 1939, but at that time he was confronted 
by a virtual Russian ultimatum, and upon inquiry was told by 
the British and French that the guarantees were intended only 
against Germany. The Romanian National Peasant party did 
not distribute more land in 1929-30, but this was because there 
was no land to distribute, unless the middle peasant was to be 
expropriated. The discussion of the Tito-Shubashich Agree- 
ment fails to reveal Tito’s post-war admission that the Commu- 
nists had never had any intention of living up to it. Nor does it 
reveal that if it had not been for British pressure upon King 
Peter, there probably would not have been such an agreement. 
Occasionally, there is a lack of proportion. For example, 
the Chetnik massacres of “pro-Partisans of the Sanjak ... 
challenge comparison with the Ustasha-Muslim massacres of 
Serbs in Pavelich territory in 1941” (p. 213); the latter, he as- 
serts, number “tens of thousands” (p. 205). Even the Commu- 
nists, who once minimized the number of Serbs massacred by 
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the Ustashi, have subsequently admitted that it would be more 
accurate to speak of “hundreds of thousands.” One is tempted 
to ask: what is the population of the Sanjak? 

This reviewer would have preferred more frequent cita- 
tions of sources. Sometimes it is not difficult to detect them. 
Other times, expressions such as “it is sometimes said,” “a 
leading Yugoslav authority,” etc., leave one wishing that the 
author had shared his secrets. 

Finally, omitting from the bibliographical appendix works 
which are mentioned in the text or cited in the footnotes would 
seem a poor practice, especially when there is a lack of con- 
sistency. Perhaps this reviewer is overly sensitive because 
his own book falls in this category. 

My criticisms should not obscure the fact that a great deal 
of work has gone into this book and that most of it is superior. 
But I want to see Professor Wolff produce a second edition 
which will be unsurpassed and which all of us can uniformly 
praise. 


Alex N. Dragnich 
Vanderbilt University 


D. A. Tomasic and J. Strmecki. National Communism and So- 
viet Strategy. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1957. viii, 222, $4.50. 





There has been quite a flow of studies, both books and 
articles, exploring the rise of Tito to power and the ramifica- 
tions of his rule and the efforts of his “spiritual” advisers to 
develop a respectable ideology which would justify his “devia- 
tionism” from Marxism as propounded by Stalin (and now by 
Xrugtev). At the outset of this review (rather than in conclu- 
sion) it is only fair to state that Tomasic’s analysis stands 
high among all the available works, with its independent and 
penetrating insight into the underlying dynamics of Titoism 
and the deductions from this background focused on the possi- 
ble trends that it will have on the course of events as related 
to Soviet strategy. The framework of approach is provided by 
ten chapters devoted to the national and social base of commu- 
nism in Yugoslavia, the communist world conspiracy and the 
rise of Tito, the cultural background of Yugoslavia’s civil war, 
British-Russian rivalry in Eastern Europe; instruments and 
objectives of communist power, Tito’s independent road to com- 
munism; disintegrating trends, Titoism and the Kremlin's 
world strategy, and revolt and insurgency in satellite countries. 
The debatable statements in each chapter are supported by ref- 
erences to original materials, mostly Yugoslav sources (al- 
though we would have been thankful to Tomasic for a careful 
and systematized bibliography at the end of his study). 

In view of the hopes of the Western world that the recent 
uprisings in Poland and Hungary might lead to eventual libera- 
tion of the captive nations in that region, Tomasic’s last chap- 
ter must be studiedcarefully. There he shows how the Sovietiz- 
ation and Russification of dependencies, reinforced by isolating 
these countries from the West, has antagonized the nationalists, 
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including those in the Party ranks—with the result that “Tito- 
ism” sprang up. But when a feeling of relaxation came after 
Stalin’s death, the Hungarian and Polish uprisings had to be 
suppressed “while the United Nations were deliberating this 
matter,” in regard to Hungary. But in spite of certain con- 
cessions of an economic and emotional nature, the area is 
boiling. “The basic problem for the Soviet leaders, therefore, 
seems to be to engineer in the satellite states such a composi- 
tion of the top leaderships which will be able to command some 
genuine mass support, but will at the same time demonstrate 
a high degree of accomodation to Moscow” (p. 201). Thus, “it 
was in an attempt to mend such cracks and failures that Krem- 
lin leaders were forced to use the appeals of ‘national Commu- 
nism,’ that is, the specific road that each nation should take to 
build Socialism and Communism, in accordance with its own 
national traditions and aspirations.” This harnessing of Com- 
munism “to a nationalist movement” resulted in many non- 
Communists (especially among the nationalistically minded 
middle classes and the intelligentsia) accepting Communism, 
“with all its deprivations, as a means to achieve national as- 
pirations or to safeguard national goals.” Concludes Tomasic: 
“But these seem to be only temporary adaptations between na- 
tionalism and Communism. In the end, if Communist rulers 
fail to satisfy the basic human needs and longings of the peo- 
ple, they will irretrievably lose the support of the subjected 
multitudes. Such a situation, however, will mean the disinte- 
gration of monolithic Party rule and the end of “national” as 
well as of international Communism” (p. 205). Tomasic’s 
training and academic experiences, and his previous publica- 
tions, have culminated in this work which is the best of his 
contributions so far. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 


Stephen Fischer-Galati, ed. Romania. (East-Central Europe 
Under the Communists: Mid-European Studies Center 
Series.) New York: F. A, Praeger [c. 1957]. xv, 399, 
$8.50. 


Ernst C. Helmreich, ed. Hungary. (East-Central Europe Un- 
der the Communists: Mid-European Studies Center Se- 
ries.) New York: F. A. Praeger [c. 1957]. xiv, 466, 
$8.50. 


Both of these volumes, belonging to the series, “East- 
Central Europe under the Communists,” edited by Robert F. 
Byrnes, have used practically the same formula of coverage 
of the topics: History, Geography, and Demography; the Gov- 
ernment and Party Systems; Culture (religion, education, lit- 
erature, and the arts), the Economy (national income and its 
distribution, agriculture, labor, mining, industry, transporta- 
tion and communications, public health, and social security), 
and Biographical Sketches of the Leading Communists. There 
is a chapter on “The Hungarian Revolution” in the case of the 
volume on Hungary, while the volume on Romania includes a 
brief chronology, 1944-56, and principal treaties, 1945-56. 
Each volume has a bibliography. 
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Viewed from an over-all point of view of the all seven 
volumes in the whole series, these two works are probably 
the best— and of these two, in turn, Hungary is better edited 
than Romania. The original aim of the series, as conceived 
in the spring of 1954 by Stetson S. Holmes, Jacob B. Hoptner, 
and Dr. Stephen Fischer-Galati, than connected with the Mid- 
European Studies Center, was high. But none of these men 
are connected with the Center any more, and, as Prof. Byrnes 
admits in his Foreword to each of the volumes, his task was 
to bring order to the confusion left to him: “... we discov- 
ered that some chapters were excellent, but that others failed 
; to meet the standards set for the work as a whole, because of 
. the wide variety of training, experience, and political points 
) of view of the authors. It also became clear that many impor- 
tant and interesting issues and problems had not been included 
in the initial outline. Consequently, within a limited budget 
and period of time, some additional chapters were added, and 
substantial editing, revising, and, in some cases, complete 
rewriting were undertaken. This task was assumed and com- 
pleted with skill and diligence by the staff of the Mid-European 
: Studies Center.” Unfortunately, even that applied “skill and 
. diligence” could not completely salvage the tremendous amount 
of work that must have gone into the production of the series. 
The basic trouble still remains: the exiles who have written 
most of the chapters in these books certainly are men of good 
r will and intentions, but have to learn as yet that American 
scholarship has its own high standards; even the field charac- 
terized as a terra incognita by Prof. Byrnes is, actually, 
more a terra cognita than the several editors show in their 
knowledge of the American contributions to this specific field. 
The historical chapters or introductions relating the historical 
background of these countries to the communist transitions 
especially need to be strengthened. 

The volume on Romania suffers especially from the ex- 
cessive editing by Dr. Fischer-Galati—he is the author of six 
Chapters (out of sixteen); the result is that they are rather thin, 
which is mostly due to the fact that the author has been either 
unacquainted with or ignored much of pertinent literature (es- 
pecially in the chapters on history and education). A firmer 
editorial policy has been used by Helmreich, who has authored 
n- only one chapter, “Hungary in History,” although his statement 
that four chapters are anonymously written (“... appreciation 
is also due those authors who, for various reasons, must re- 
main anonymous ...”) seems specious. Both volumes must 
be evaluated as the best existing collections of information on 
what these two countries are undergoing under the heavy hand 
of communism. The treatment, however, is seldom analytical, 
but rather descriptive and legalistic in its presentation. The 
biographical sketches of the leading Communists are really 
very valuable. 

All in all, these publications will serve as valuable refer- 
ence books— until more analytical ones come along. And, for- 
tunately, the facts presented here are so significant that, in 
themselves, they can survive the present treatment. 
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Joseph S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 
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Correction. The following misprint should be corrected in Pro- 
fessor J. A. Posin’s review of M. V. Vishniak’s book Sovremen- 
hye zapiski in the Journal, No. 1, 1958, p. 74: “... the editors 
—with Mr. Vishniak as the foremost example— did such a splen- 
did job of keeping the review functioning on its high level with- 
out money, with [should read: without] experience, and without, 
even, a previously exhibited interest in that type of venture.” 
























NEWS AND NOTES 


Russian in the American Secondary School 


Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal (pp. 241-249) is 
printed “Teaching Russian in American Schools: A Conference 
Report,” which summarizes the results of the MLA-AATSEEL 
conference on problems of introducing Russian into the high 
school. This was the first conference on a single language 
which the MLA has ever sponsored. An additional copy of the 
report is enclosed with this issue of the Journal for whatever 
use AATSEEL members may wish to make of it; it was printed 
in the Journal so as to be permanently available for consulta- 
tion. The AATSEEL is grateful to the MLA— especially to 
Kenneth Mildenberger, Conference Chairman, Associate Sec- 
retary of the MLA, and Director of the Foreign Language Pro- 
gram, and to George Winchester Stone, Jr., Executive Secre- 
tary of the MLA and Editor of PMLA—for arranging the con- 
ference and for copies of the Report to send to members, and 
for their active interest and support and wise counsel, as the 
teaching of Russian expands into the high school field. 

In addition to materials and texts prepared at Minnesota 
and listed in the Report (see above, p. 248), “first pages” ofa 
textbook of the Russian language for the American high school, 
by N. P. Avtonomoff and V. I. Storozhev, are published in V 
pomosc' prepodavatelju russkogo jazyka v Amerike (nublished 
by Prof. Avtonomoff, 310 2%h Ave., San Francisco, Cal., 
$4.00 per year), No. 46 (1958). In Nos. 45 and 46 of the same 
publication, Marie Gagarine describes the Chatham Hall, Vir- 
ginia, secondary school Russian language and area course. 
Emma M. Birkmaier summarizes the Minnesota University 
School experience in teaching Russian in her article, “Russian 
in the High School,” in Modern Foreign Languages in the High 
School, ed. Majorie C. Johnston (Bulletin 1958, No. 16) Wash- 
ington D. C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1958 (available for $1.00 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.). The entire book, a report on a three-day conference 
called by the U. S. Commissioner of Education on May 8-10, 
1957, will be of interest and value in connection with the intro- 





duction and expansion of Russian in the high school curriculum. 


It is hoped that in the Winter issue of the Journal there 
can be a detailed report of high schools offering Russian in the 
first semester of 1958-59. The co-operation of all members 
of the profession is requested, so that this report can be as 
complete as possible. Please send information about your 
high school or any high school you know of offering Russian to 
Professor Fan Parker, National Information Center on the 
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Status of Russian, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. (for de- 
tails of this service, see Report above, p. 248). 

As this issue goes to press, results are not available for 
the special summer session programs to prepare teachers of 
Russian for the high schools (see Journal, XVI [1958, No. 2], 
187-188), except from Indiana. Approximately 40 prospective 
teachers of Russian in the high school attended the eight-week 
Institute for Prospective Teachers of Russian in the American 
High School, held in connection with the Eighth Russian Work- 
shop at Indiana University this summer. Of this group, 10 
were already high school teachers, and came from almost as 
many states, 10 more were already professionally qualified as 
high school teachers and wished to qualify in Russian, and an 
additional 20 were undergraduates looking into professional 
possibilities of teaching Russian in the high school. 

It will be observed that in the reports of Chapter and re- 
gional meetings below that Russian in the Secondary School has 
been the main question discussed at recent professional meet- 
ings. It will also be the subject of a panel discussion at the 
annual AATSEEL meeting on December 27 and 28, 1958, in the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


Chapter Meetings 


New York Chapter (submitted by S. J. Sluszka, secretary- 
treasurer). Over 300 FL educators from seven states and 
Canada attended the annual spring meeting of the New York 
AATSEEL Chapter at Brooklyn College on May 17. The theme 
of the meeting was “The American Need: Introduction of Rus- 
sian into Public Schools.” After greetings and an introduction 
tothe problems by Albert Parry, Colgate University, Chapter 
president, and John J. Spagnoli, Chairman of the Booklyn Col- 
lege Department of Modern Languages, the speakers were in- 
troduced. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, 
Board of Education of the City of New York, ina talk, “Rus- 
sian— A New Subject in the Curriculum,” spoke of New York 
City’s plans to introduce Russian into the curriculum as soon 
as possible, largely by encouraging already professionally 
qualified secondary school teachers to add Russian to their 
present competence. Herbert Schueler, Director of Teacher 
Education, Hunter College, next spoke on “Training of Teach- 
ers of Russian for Public Schools,” emphasizing the profession- 
al qualifications that must be met. The third paper was “A 
Student’s Approach to the Russian Language,” by Kenneth Katz- 
ner, U. S. Air Force Veteran, and graduate of the Syracuse 
University USAFIT Program. 

Prof. Parry led the general discussion, which centered on 
the questions of who is to be taught Russian and who is to teach 
it. Participants in the lively discussion session included a 
large number of high educational officials and also high school 
and college teachers of Russian: Roy Mosher, Director of FL 
Education, University of the State of New York, Albany; Albert 
Neitz, teacher of Russian, Riverdale Country Day School, and 
Thomas Reilly, teacher of Russian, Horace Mann High School, 
both in New York; Claire Walker, Friends School, Baltimore, 
Md.; Mildred Kline, Supervisor of FL in the Public Schools, 
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Richmond, Va.; Johannes van Straalen, teacher of Russian, 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn.; George Sharp, Director of 
Instruction, Public Schools, Montclair, N. J.; Nadezhda Epan- 
chin, teacher of Russian, Adult Program, Glen Head, Long 
Island; Igor Yacenko, teacher of Russian, Richmond High 
School, Richmond, Va.; Edward Sabol, Assistant to the Execu- 
tive Dean for Teacher Education, State University of New York, 
Albany; Mary P. Thompson, State Advisory Committee on For- 
eign Language Instruction, Hartford, Conn.; Charles W. Snyder, 
Professor of Languages, Potsdam State Teachers College, 
Potsdam, N. Y., where Russian is taught in the elementary 
schools; Maurice Friedburg, Professor of Russian, Hunter 
College, and Fan Parker, Brooklyn College. The consensus 
was that each state has about the same professional require- 
ments, that adult education and the elementary schools are the 
most receptive to start a program in Russian, that high school 
classes in Russian will largely have to be initiated by teachers 
now on teaching staffs, and that most schools have tentative 
plans to introduce Russian into the FL program within the next 
year or two. 

The following motion was passed unanimously: “WHERE- 
AS it is of interest to the schools to encourage the study of Rus- 
sian among its students: BE IT RESOLVED that principals of 
high schools in New York City and State survey the interests of 
their students in order to ascertain whether courses of study 
of Russian language and literature should be introduced; BE IT 
RESOLVED that the Board of Education and other central 
boards in New York State initiate a program for the recruit- 
ment of teachers of Russian language in the schools; and BE 
IT FURTHER RESOLVED that in determining the qualifications 
of the teachers of Russian, precedence by given to their pro- 
ficiency in the language and that every accommodation be made 
to insure that professional standards should also be met.” 

It was announced that the next meeting of the Chapter 
would be in October, in Schenectady, with the General Electric 
Corporation as host, and devoted to the theme “Scientific and 
Technical Russian.” Tea and refreshments were served by the 
head of the Russian Department at Brooklyn College, Professor 
Parker, assisted by Dr. Filia Holtzman and students from the 
Russian classes at Brooklyn College. 

New England Chapter (submitted by Valerie Tumins, Regis 
College, secretary-treasurer). The annual meeting of the New 
England AATSEEL Chapter was held on April 26, 1958, at the 
Radcliffe Graduate Center, Cambridge, Mass. with the Chapter 
president, Waclaw Jedrzewicz, Wellesley College, as chair- 
man. 

John J. Millane, Supervisor of Secondary Education in 
Massachusetts, spoke on the possibilities and difficulties of in- 
troducing Russian in the curriculum of secondary schools. Mr 
Millane stressed the great importance of the institutions of high 
er education in overcoming the prejudice which many communi- 
ties still may have against Russian, as well as to overcome 
the shortages of teachers, texts, and other teaching aids. Ja- 
cob Ornstein, U.S. Department of Agriculture Graduate School, 
Washington, D.C., next gave an interesting and detailed review 
of the history of Slavic studies in the United States. He con- 
cluded by pointing to the need of getting away from the strongly 
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utilitarian attitude toward the study of Russian and other Slavic 
languages and to the need of recognizing their cultural value. 
The last speaker, Albert B. Lord, Harvard University, took 
the audience into the rich cultural field of the South Slavic epic. 
He illustrated his talk with selections from different types of 
epic songs which he had recorded in Yugoslavia. 

At the business meeting, Catherine Pastuhova, Smith Col- 
lege, was elected president, and Prof. Tumins was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Ohio Chapter (submitted by George J. Maciuszko, Cleve- 
land Public Library, Chapter secretary-treasurer). The an- 
nual meeting of the Ohio AATSEEL Chapter was held at Ohio 
University, Athens, on May 10, under the chairmanship of 
Leila M. Virtue, Chapter president. John T. Everett, Ohio 
University, opened the conference with a talk on “The Princi- 
ples of Soviet Foreign Policy.” Dr. Maciuszko next discussed 
the life and works of Joseph Conrad, on the occasion of the re- 
cent hundredth anniversary of the great Polish-English author's 
birth. Stress was laid on the most recent publications and re- 
search. 

In the absence of Adolf E. Schroeder, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages of Kent State University, Justina D. 
Epp, Ohio State University, read his report on the teaching of 
Russian last year in the fourth and fifth grades in Kent, Ohio. 
Russian was offered as a non-credit course, outside school 
hours. The plan now is to set up a systematic, integrated Rus- 
sian-language program beginning in the fourth or fifth grade 
and going through the high school. The paper was followed by 
a demonstration of the methods used, by Joseph Suhadolc, of 
Kent State University. The tape of an actual lesson conducted 
by Dr. Suhadolc was used to illustrate the talk. 

At the business session, a resolution was passed that a 
copy of Helen B. Yakobson’s Report on the Teaching of the Rus- 
sian Language in the United States be sent to the Ohio Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and that each member send a 
copy to the local School Superintendent. A report was read by 
Erminnie H. Bartelmetz, of Western Reserve University, Ohio 
AATSEEL Chapter Representative, on the activities of the Ohio 
Foreign Language Council. The Chapter voted to continue its 
participation in and financial support of the Council. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1958-59: Morton Benson, 

Ohio University, president; and Mrs. Eugene Sadowski, Colum- 
bus, secretary-treasurer. A lively discussion followed the 
program; it was continued informally during tea, which was 
served by members of the Russian Language Club, with Prof. 
and Mrs. Benson as hosts. 

The Southeastern Conference on the Teaching of Russian in 
the American Secondary Schools, sponsored by the University 
of Miami, the Slavic Section of the South Atlantic Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and the Dade County Board of Public In- 
struction, met on May 29, 1958, at 3:30 p. m., in the Dade 
County School Administration Building, in Miami, Florida. C. 
Raymond Van Dusen, Chairman, Dade County School Board, 
presided. Greetings were given by Joe Hall, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Dade County, and William P. Dismukes, 
Modern Language Department Chairman of the University of 
Miami and President, SAMLA. Prof. Berthold C. Friedl, 
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University of Miami, next spoke on “The Introduction of Rus- 
sian in the American Public Schools: Needs, Problems, and 
Solutions.” After a program of Russian poems and folk songs, 
given by students of Russian at the University of Miami, there 
was a group discussion on the topic, “What Can We Do To Pro. 
mote the Study of Russian in Our High Schools ?” led by Grace 
Brown, Miami Beach Senior High School. 


In Brief 


An excellent aid for beginning students of Russian, on ei- 
ther the high school or college level, is a seven-inch vinylite 
33 1/3 r.p.m. disk, with eleven minutes of Russian sounds and 
discourse, prepared by Thomas F. Magner, and articulated by 
Ludmila Alexeev (a native of Petrograd), both of the University 
of Minnesota. A three-page program gives in written form the 
materials of the record. The price ($1.00 postpaid) brings it 
within the budgetary reach of the average student. The record 
includes examples of the pronunciation of all consonants; all 
vowels; words with soft and hard consonants; words containing 
3, x, c, &, 3& (examples are given of both pronunciations of 
this last letter); words having final consonants and consonant 
clusters; the letter o in various positions with respect to the 
accent; and of a short connected text in Russian. The record 
can be obtained from the MEC Recordings Corp., 806 E. 7th 
St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 

Congregational singing, instead of a choir, is featured in 
a delightful recording of the Easter Divine Liturgy, as re- 
corded from a live service at the SS. Peter and Paul Carpathian 
Russian Orthodox Church, Crossingville, Pa., Fr. Ivan Ladi- 
zinsky, Pastor, and Charles Kelyman, Sr., Cantor. Parts of 
the service are in English, but the major part is in Church 
Slavic, according to the Carpatho-Russian use. The record- 
ings (two LP’s, four sides, $10.00) can be obtained from Fr. 
Ladizinsky, SS. Peter and Paul Orthodox Church, Crossingville, 
Route 2, Edinborough, Pa. 

A program in commemoration of the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Joseph Conrad, “Poland’s English Writer,” was 
given at the Cleveland Public Library on Friday, December 6, 
1957. George Maciuszko, of the Library, gave the principal 
talk, “The Sea Dreamer.” The sixty-minute talk was recorded 
and broadcast over radio station WEREFM on Monday, Decem- 
ber 9. Dr. Maciuszko discussed Conrad on the program 
“Books That Live,” on station WJW, on Saturday, November 
30. 

During the spring semester, Olga Koshansky, Purdue Uni- 
versity, conducted classes in Conversational Russian over ra- 
dio station WBAA, West Lafayette, Ind., daily from 11:00 to 
11:15 a.m. Ludwig Kruhe, also of Purdue, presented pro- 
grams on Russia over the Lafayette UHF television station, 
WFAM-TA, Channel 59, each Monday evening at 6:15 and each 
Thursday evening at 9:30. 

PMLA reports that Pope Pius is studying Russian, to add 
to the seven languages he speaks and writes fluently and the 
working knowledge of two others he possesses. 
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